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Whole works and partial truths 

C. J. Rawson 


LUN McGilchrist 
A gainst Criticism 
271pp. Faber. £12.50. 
0571 11922 0 


This book is dedicated to the pro- 
position that criticism is a self-defeat- 
joe activity, whose procedures of 
-analysis and classification" by de- 
finition elude the irreducible totality 
of the works it applies itself to. Its 
only possible success is indirect, not 
because indirectness is “more subtle, 
but because no other approach to its 
object exists. . . • Criticism works by 
i denial, not by an assertion, of 
itself." 

“Against criticism”: the title means 
what it says, and not just about 
nitlcs lain McGilchrist doesn't like, 
but about all criticism as such. But it 
also means the opposite of what it 
iays, because cunning circumventions 
of its predicament are happily avail- 
able. These are said to involve re- 
nunciation of the critic's analytical 
tools, though it is not always easy to 
see In what way McGilchrist himself 
can be said to have renounced them, 
especially in his chapter on Words- 
wqrth. It may be that the excellence 
of the result is to be taken as In itself 
a transcendence of limitations; or 
that bis highly personal but entirely 
traditional style of pithy description 
and adjudication is felt to be suffi- 
ciently non-analytic, or non-classify- 
ing. Elthfcr way, criticism is said to 
work only in opposition to its own 
methods. Thus “tne title can be read 
in two ways”, and McGilchrist has 
written a book of criticism. Though 
(he title doesn't say so, the laiger 
part of the book consists of critical 
essays on Johnson, Sterne and 
Wonlsworth. 

Many of McGilchrist’s assumptions 
derive from Romantic and . post- 
Romantic poetics, though Heraclitus 
(and some Eastern sages) are in- 
voked as authorities. To state a 
meaning Is to alter il j and “direct 
statement" is not only incomplete 
"*JDt . . . misses the mark entirely". 
Hence his interest, both in art ana in 
aiscouree about art, in the logical 
8»p, free of connective clutter and 
pregnant with unspoken significance, 
u> silence, “the interstices and vib- 
rant spaces" between words. It is no 
acadent that two of his three 
authors, Sterne and Wordsworth. 

a deep interest in the potential 
wies of wordless communication, 
‘to third, Johnson, was, on- the con- 
«wy, one of the most explicit and 
indeed sententious authors in the 
wage. But McGilchrist suggests 
mat Johnson’s predilection for the 
xntentla and his love of aphorism 
«e themselves signs of devotion to 
Pf wordless elements In any asser- 

°L lrut ' 1, Aphorism is a mode of 
wpteaton especially given to creat- 
■l ^Uences^ around itself: 

. % their reticence, by confining, 
“Wt is, what they actually say, and 
at the same time lending that 
Partial statement an appearance of 
general application and finality, 
fPjgrams are peculiarly suitable to 
Johnson s needs. The cultivation of 

• 1 e pigram goes haild in 

with his disapproval" of 
jwenthttis. Pafentbesis destroys 
r all-important sense of finality: 
« introduces qualifying material, 
expands the area of refer- 
. ®nce, and simultaneously 1 contracts 
be authority of the statement. 

£ well made. There are, 
Ouffl”®- finalities and finalities. 

and parenthesis are 
vowite toofe of Henry. James and 

their' ^ avis ' both, of them , in 
^ ^ ! s > dogmatic,, as Johnisdri 
ins £SS , P ven 10 uncompromis- 
. uttemnee. For James 
^eflaUy, qualification and elabqra- 
’ o{ the density : of 

«em' « i Bn ^knuation. They often 
, Reducible as the ^main" 
t^tion 1 ^ ld aspire 10 ex baustlve 
•Here: ' 

Prtfer 

siaicmem neiu 

rtotai .View. Fot 

• ‘cmnusL Parenthesis can act not as a 
.! JSsN.ii a crypto-intensive,. as 
‘feS22S l » .comment pn Sterne’s 

’■ .(and * ;nasty) triflitig’’. 


The finality is that of the imperious 
pjedagogue. Johnson had more of this 
than of James's analytic elaboration. 
But he differs from both in his prin- 
cipled wilfulness, his readiness to 
assert contradictory opinions with 
equal conviction, his "sober recogni- 
tion of diversity as a philosophical 
fact". 

McGilchrist is right to suggest that, 
such things “stem not from the un- 
settled condition of Johnson's charac- 
ter, but from the partial nature of all 
truth". The striking truth of the im- 
mediate mood, the knock-down 
assertion of some Jitcrally obvious 
phenomenon which seems to make 
nonsense of a larger statement, were 
Jphnson's way of making vivid to 
himself and to others facts which had 
every right to be taken singly and 
without reference to the more sys- 
tematic body of knowledge or belief 
into which, on another plane, they 
might need to be fitted. 1 do not 
think Johnson regarded aphorisms as 
a sort of conceptual counterpart of 
the Imagists' “image”, and he cer- 
tainly wanted his “facts” to be refer- 
able to a larger coherence. But 
larger integrations were laborious and 
took time, and risked delaying the 
excavation of the “facts' 1 themselves. 
McGilchrist quotes this wonderfuly 
revealing remark to Boswell: 

I love anecdotes. I fancy mankind 
may come in time to write all 
aphoristically, except in narrative; 
grow weary of preparation and 
connexion and illustration and all 
those arts by which a big book is 
made. If a man is to wait till he 
weaves anecdotes into a system, 
we may be long in getting them, 
and get but few in comparison of 
what we might get. 

This seems, remarkably, to be pre- 
dicting a later tradition of aphoristic 
utterance, of which the masters were 
to include Blake, Nietzsche, and the 
Wallaco Stevens who wrote prose 
“Adagia" and poems called “Anec- 
dotes" (“anecdotes" being presum- 
ably to the narrative mode what 
aphorisms are 'to the conceptual). 
But Johnson, whose own “senten- 
tious" style is normally part of a 
continuous discourse, would never 
have wished to resemble any of 
these. The aphoristic tradition he 
knew about was a rationalist rather 
than lntuitionisi one, that of his 
admired Bacon, or of La Roche- 
foucauld. But nbove all, as McGil- 
christ says, his “accent is practical", 
concerned not with proclaiming an 
ideal style of utterance but with sal- 
vaging the largest possible number of 
available trutns from the losses and 
delays attendant on a misconceived 
perfectionism or an inessential 
orderliness. 

The aphoristic mode attracts 
McGilchrist because it defies the nor- 
mal linear progress of expository dijr 
course, as well as the natural multi- 
plicity of things, collapsing both Into 
a concentrated perception of whole- 
ness. For the same reason he is 
attracted to a model • of circular 
rather than linear movement, similar- 
ly drawn from poetics, Romantic and 
modern: . 

The common end of all narrative, 
nay, of dU, Poems is to convert, a 
series into a Whole: to make those 
events, which ip real or imagined 
History move on in a strait Line, 
assume to our Understandings a 
. circular motion - the snake with 
it’s Tall in it’s Mouth. 

McGilchrist cites these words by Col- 
eridge in his essay on Wordsworth. 
The integration envisaged in the old 
image of the snake and Its- fair sug- 
gests a greater degree of schematism 
than McGilchrist [dr for that matte; 
Coleridge) would normally want. 
The. emphasis is on a ppfnt of rest, 
the moment of what Stevens called 
^arrested peace", and McGilchrist 
quotes Wordsworth’s “Calm all 
nature as a resting wheel , which 
“combines the Image of circularity 
with that of . suspension ■" . When 

McGilchrist asserts that “progress to 

truth is not linear, but continually 
circling and searching its own.pngjns , 

he comes very close to Stevens qn 

(he ' merely gping' round, . 7 . 

• Until merely go&g round on final good, 
The way wine cometfat (i. table In a -wood. 


This loo envisages points of rest, the 
"table in a wood'* returning to its 
original element, plus the pleasure ol 
wine. But it is valued as a momen- 
tary conclusiveness, a finality “for a 
moment final" arrived at with the 
sudden shock of the iromnif/e or 
find: like a circling bird in Stevens 
suddenly coming down, swooping 
(rather than, so to speak, stooping) 
to truth. The find, to vary the 
metaphor, becomes in a favourite 
phrase of McGilchrist* a leap of im- 
agination. 

Like much critical thinking of a 
nco-Romantic cast, McGilchrist's 
argument hankers tacitly and ideally 
after the short poem, where instan- 
taneous totalities are more readily 
apprehended. Circle or no circle, we 
experience literature in a "linear" 
way in the sense that it takes time to 
read any text and that wc usually do 
so consecutively from page 1 on- 
wards. Some Romantics were active- 


". . . if I reserve it for either of those 
parts nf my stoiv. - I ruin the story 
I'm upon. - and if 1 tell it here - I 
anticipate matters, und ruin it there." 

Like Sterne and like Ford. McGil- 
christ repons that the descriptive 
process is "not in u straight line ". It 
operates by "reverberation, hack and 
forth, reassessing what wc thought 
we already knew". But the two 
novelists seem happy for the neces- 
sary diversities to unfold themselves 
in lime, whereas the critic seems 
both to yearn for an impossible ideal 
of simultaneity and at Inc same lime 
take pleasure in an I-told-you-so 
declaration of this impossiblity. 
Bringing the whole portrait into focus 
“cannot be done explicitly at all. for 
every phrase would have literally to 
contain the entire text". What begins 
as an approach seemingly modelled on 
the novelists ends up by making de- 
mands which have no real chance of 
being met except in a short poem. Or 


ly troubled by this circumstantial or perhaps not ever there. The render 
even biological inconvenience. Poe 


tried to wont, out the optimum length 
for a poem, and he and others 
shrank, in theory at least, from long 
poems. 

McGilchrist's book is in fact con- 
cerned not with short poems but with 
extended texts in verse and prose, 
and he proposes a way of describing 
such works which may seem to de- " even the shortest poem of appearing 


needs to stand outside the linear 
process of description and take the 
whole thing in nt once, as one tries 
to do with a painting - which is 

f ierh&ps why we are fond of speak- 
ng of a portrait when referring to 
a verbal description of character. 

Paintings have the advantage over 


rive from novelists as much as from 
poetic theorists. Books, like persons, 
are complex, multifarious, “inconsis- 
tent". A person may be “undogma- 
tic” and also "assertive”, “original’' 
yet “sceptical of all Innovation", and, 
tn addition to these apparent contra- 
dictions possessed or “a sense of 
humour which transforms each of his 
qualifies individually". How do you 
get each item of the description in, 
m such a way as to let each feature 
appear with a due awareness of the 


whole in “no time at all", and the 
impossibility of experiencing the 
literary text in this way provides 
McGilchrist with an almost ostenta- 
tiously unsatisfied longing. He insists 
everywhere on the irreaucibility of 
the work of art, but the book's 
whole argument shrinks from its own 
logical conclusion, by implying that 
there is a sense in which tne irreduci- 
ble object is also a fixed totality, like 
a picture on the wall, which the critic 
aspires to grasp. The rich untidiness 


other features which complicate or of all true readings, which the book 


contradict it? The formulation recalls 
Ford Madox Ford's account of the 
strategies of portraiture he and 
Conrad “evolved” in preference to the 
simple chronological unfolding they 
deplored In British fiction. In getting to 
know people in real life, he says, 

you never do go straight forward. 
You meet an English gentleman at 
your golf club. He is.beefy, full of 
Health, the moral of the boy from 
an English Public School of the 
finest type. You discover, gradual- 
ly, that he Is hopelessly neur- 
asthenic, dishonest in matters of 
small change, but unexpectedly self- 
sacrificing, a dreadful liar but a 
most painfully careful student bf 

• lepidoptera and, finally, from the 
public prints, a blganust who was 
once, under another name, ham- 

• mered on the Stock Exchange. . . . 
Still, there he Is. the beefy, full-fed 
fellow, moral of an EngUsn Public 
School product. To get such a man 
in fiction you could not begin at 
his beginning arid work his life 
chronofog^cafly- to the end. You 
must first get him in with a strong 
impression,, and then work back- 
wards and forwards over his past. 

Ford’s account, however schematic 
and tsxemplary, has a primary, vitality 
of human portraiture naturally lack- 
ing in the. critic's adjectival abstrac- 
tions, a difference which McGilchrist 
might cheerfully admit as showing 
the natural infirmity of the critical 
enterprise. Another difference is that 
Ford’s passage presupposes a diver- 
sity that remains to some extent un- 
syntheslzed, whereas 1 McGilchrist - en- 1 
visages some notional state in which I 
each descriptive term is charged with * 
an awareness of all. the others: 
“Clearly, Id order to justify using - 
and to sophisticate the veiy meaning 
of - any one term, we will need, to 
bring all the others to beat dir it.’ 
These models both seem to be. 
concerned with portrayal by impress- 
ionist glimpses, M a few notes”. Whal 
happens when a, fuller , picture, ■ 
“reasonably fair and detailed 1 , is re- 
quired? The same difficulty arises-of 
where’ to say what: how do we get 
the reader to appreciate what we are 
going to tel! bim at the end while tie 
(s . tackling the beginning?". The 
novelists .have puzzled themselves 
Over this one too, including the chief 
novelty studied la this, bogk, Sterne; 


celebrates very eloquently, is in one 


sense more effectively suggested by 
Denis Donoghue's model, in his 
recent book Ferocious Alphabets, of an 
ever uncompleted dialogue between 
author and reader. 

It is a model which brings Sterne to 
mind, and Sterne, contemplating the 
impossibility of getting everything in at 
once, takes thnt impossibility on board 
as itself part of (he subject of his novel. 
The oven authorial interference mas- 
querades as a pretended heiplessncs to 
control the flow of experience, where 
Ford might pretend non-imcrfcrencc 
and exercise covert control. Sterne's 
sharings of his authorial self would 
normally seem an intolerable self- 
indulgence if practised by a critic (some 
find them intolerable in Sterne him- 
self), but they dramatize the heuving 
untidiness of both event and percep- 
tion beyond nil talk of “portraits 1 ', 
well-wrought urns, or even Grecian 
ones. McGilchrist says: 

His museum contains not the Attic 
vase, that unntvislied bride, but 
the unkissed maiden upon it. His 
journey provides him with the ex- 
hibition space for many such mo- 
ments: indeed the fille de chambre, 
With which by chance his journey 
ends, is like Keats’ girl, an ecstasy 
of promised fulfilment, “for ever 
warm, and still to be enjoyed". 

The point lie rightly makes is that 
the unconsummated kiss in the fille 
de chambre episode is an event (of 
non-event) in the narrative, and not 
a posture frozen for contemplation 
by the narrator in a pre-existing arte- 
fact. But the episode is really very 
unlike, and it is interesting that 
McGilchrist's thoughts should turn so 
readily to Keats's poem (actually a 
much finer thing -in my view). 
Sterne's episode becomes for McGil- 
christ the reader what the urn was 
for Keats the narrator, n definitive 
crystallization of the unfinished, and 
thus I suspect one of those places 
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Henry James: . 
Selected Tales 

Selected by 

PETER MESSENT and . 
TOM'PAULW 

• A substantial selection of some of 
t he best and most representative of 
Henry James's tales, many of 
which have long remained 
unavailable to the general reader. 
Everyman Paperback £2,78 

A Killing Frost 

CHRISTOPHER LEACH 

A compelling new novel which 
might have been written by a 
commuter in the first few weeks of . 
1982. Six people find themselves 
sharing the stone carriage in a , ’ 
snow-bound tirsjti which has come - 
to b halt between rural stations, As 
the .blizzard outside worsens, the 
light and heating inside fails and 
the tension in the carriage grows . . . 
£7,60 

new in the ‘Master 
Musicians* series 

Dufay i 

DAVID FALLOWS 

A comprehensive and Highly 
important study — the fi rst since 1 
- 1923 — throwing new light on ' , 
Dufay’s life and works End giving a 
. very flill picture of fifteenth- 
century Jniisic aa & whole. . 
flfuStrdted ibrrh 80 music examples * 
and pages of photographs. 

. 24 June £9.88: 


Moll Flanders 

DANIEL DEFOE 
new Introduction by 
PAT ROGERS 

A remarkable imaginative feat, this 
tSle'is infused with the spirit of 
eighteenth-century England and of 
its heroine’s own indomitable 
character. In his new introduction 
Professor Rogers discusses critical 
reactions to the novel from its own 
time to the present day and places 
it in the context of Defoe’s life and 
hiB other major works. 

An Everyman Paperback 
15 July £1.80 

Modem 
Short Stories 2: 
1940-80 

•. Selected, and' introduced by 
GILES GORDON .. 

A marvellous new collection of 
ihlity-ohe short stories from many 1 
ofthe greatest modern writers in 
Use English language, including 
L.P. .Hartley, Sean O’FepUm, . 

. Graham Greene, Samuel Beckett, . 
■ Angus Wilson, Muriel Spark and ■ 
Doris Leasing. A splendid sequel - 
. 'toJohnHadfield’s bensfeHlng 
MODERN SHORT STORIES: 

Everyman Paperback . • 

. 39 July £i,»a ! . ’ 
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33 Welbeck Street , 
Lqndon Wl 
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where the cniic may with particular 
aptness fed himself taking a whole 
view of an arrested part. 

McGilchrisl has many memorable 
tilings to say about Sterne. On the 
same page he wonderfully describes 
an utterance of Tristram's as “a rap- 
ture of dactyls". He has a vivid sense 
of Sterne's preoccupation with death, 
and the paradoxical "vitality" of his 
treatment of it. r know no recent 
critic who has written better on the 
theme of “impotence" in Tristram 
Shandy ; on the buoyancy of Sterne's 
dealings with a perpetual and comic 
self-defeat; on the "self-conscious- 
ness" seen not as a play of neuras- 
thenic exacerbations, still less as an 
“experimental" modernism solemnly 
engaged 'in a demonstration of the 
literary nature of living, but as a zest 
for experience which becomes (if one 
may put it so) more expansive the 
more it turns inwards. "The spirit of 
FaJstaff is rhe presiding genius of 
Tristram Shandy , far more so than 
that of Yurick": this insight, and the 
entire comparison with Falsfaff 
seems to me brilliantly nnd sensitive- 
ly observed, one of the finest things 
in the hook. 

The chapter on Wordsworth is a 
somewhat different exercise, much 
“neerned with verbal technique: 
with Wordsworth’s use of preposi- 
tions, his fondness for comparative 
forms (“later" is used muen more 
ofieii than “late" or "Intest" in The 
Prelude) or the double negative. 
Statistical word-counts play a modesi 
pnrl. but the exercise seems to owe 
more to some of Christopher Ricks’s 


work than to the routines of modern 
stylistics, and produces valuable 
perceptions: about Wordsworth's 

‘awareness of existence between 
things" und his use of terms like 
“converse" and “intercourse"; about 
Coleridge's comment that Words- 
worth “ ‘feels for, but never with’ his 
characters"; about Wordsworth's use 
or "along" in “Felt in the blood, and 
fell along the heart", a Jine of “age- 
less familiarity” in which “the pre- 
position lends an odd extension to 
the idea of the heart, as though it 
were a space to move in. . 

On Johnson, and to some extent 
on Sterne, McGilchrisl offers us a 
generalized portrait of the authors’ 
lota! ccuvre. It is only in the chapter 
on Wordsworth that he makes a 
point of isolating a single work. The 
Prelude, and even here the choice 
seems designed less to show the 
application of his critical method to a 
IKirficular poem than to use that 
poem ns an opening into the larger 
character. of its author. The method 
and the emphasis are those of an 
honourable essayistic tradition 
(quasi -aphoristic in (he manner of 
Hazlitt rather than of Blake - or, for 
that matter, of Bacon) which look for 
granted the existence of authors os a 
wholehearted human fact. It goes 
without saying that lie hasn't much 
lime for that autonomous and 
metallic creature, pa rlhenogc Helically 
spawned and poiyscmically spawning, 
which sometimes attracts to itself the 
nnme of "text" in one or that word's 
more cheerlessly honorific senses. 
The abstractionist ministrations of 


School prospectus 


Christopher Morris 

Ann Jefferson and David 
Robey (Editors) 

Modern Literary Theory: A 
Com par alive Introduction 

• J8§PP- Batgford. £4.95. . 

0 7134 3454 6 

“Under which king, Oceanian?" was 
l\ R. Lcaws's ironic title for nn essay in 
Scrtdmy rejecting the Marxist call for n 
"fy 11 declaration of that Journal's 

G liticnl stance. A few years earlier 
avia had relumed a somewhat simi- 
jar reply to Rem? Wellck, in this case 
refusing : the request that he. Leqyis, ' 
should make some attempt to set out 
the philosophy" which, underpinned 
his pract ical-cntitial judgme nisi. : The 
debate has moved on With the recent . 
.change m theoretical cljmate. due 
mainly to the influence pf structuralist 
aha post-structuralist- . thinking. 

• Lenvis $ erstwhile r opponents are 
ther^lvps now faced wi(h varieties 
. df Marxist" Und: "philosophic" criti- 

■fe. 1 ?*: no* ..worth serious pursuit, 

1 5l ll i! hlS i , reacd ° n « -though 'widespread , 

• canhardlyatnndup against the 'growing 
mvarencss-in many universiiy^depnrt-- 
• English ^ r. that literary studies- 

•j .. • f^‘ n l . tl,c f P I roc «s (Jf radical trans- 

£3k« 9 o' l \ ls ,£ dec * d «s since - 
Barthes and the Nouvelle • Critique 

Issued l heir challenge to the supposed ' 
iKm * lly ,? nd ,d «oioflit»l inriocenwof 
The cultural 

tifrit-laghpi meant that students In this 

SSSJ2 lu . cfc, *«!y" 'Weed with a. 

H d l r i!!S r 5 nfl - e: , theoretical.opj 
IjonS, .mostly deriving from -fh.nl early 
structuralist challenge but present inn 
by now; a complex history Internal 
*2? d »™*«- Jhe most visible ■■ 

; P e l) l ® us terrain are those 

marked out between Althusserian ' 
psychoanalysis and ,. 
that variety of .deconstruction ~ .or 
neganva i hermeneutics - associated / 

' Sidple° " : - nn ^. ■^ '-‘American 

h^"1i. J « offen [? n , nnd Robey 
°^ he r u co,,ec ' lon of *■*¥* as a ■ 

■ guide for the perplexed, a broad-based 

ff l j|0 movements and ideas 
rnost active id recent debate. Between 

ill?, c9ve , r ^ mfl Jbr part of .the 
■ 1 ^^"Sround. Jpffeisdn 

CdQtliblltlUffrhllnfffn An ’ - 


There are also essays by Elizabeth 
W W* on psychoanalytic criticism, 
and by David Forgacs on Marxist 
literary theory. The general approach 
is briskly informative with a strong 
sense of historical development and a 
useful stress on affinities and differ- 
ences, as between the Russian and 
“ncepts of Formalist 
method. Given such a wide diversity of 
fields It is unreasonable to expect any 
unified perspective or ground-plan of 


critics who avuid "personal judg- 
ment" are seen as a refrigerated 
form of self-pleasuring, an ego-boost- 
ing power-game played in a vacuum 
“while ordinary people . , . continue 
to imagine that art really has some 
bearing on how we live, and on how 
we think about the world". 

My only serious complaint about 
this wise and lively book is that its 
discussion both of particular authors 
and of more general critical problems 
is conducted within an unnecessary 
frame of fundamentalist assertion 
and methodological fuss. McGil- 
christ's best commentaries are so 
good of their kind that one wonders 
why he should have felt the need to 
support them with quite so much 
assertion of first principles. The book 
sometimes has an air of stylish, 
articulate jumpiness, provocative in a 
distracting or enfeebling sense in its 
more self-conscious moments. We 
have reached a stage where the cri- 
tic’s recall to a proper humility does 
indeed seem a timely and much 
needed thing. But reminders, salu- 
tary in themselves, that criticism can- 
not achieve what it forever aims at 
have a way of readily degenerating 
into a nervous tic. They have always 
been a strategy in the critic's reper- 
toire, much as it is in the orator’s to 
sny he is no orator. A proper modesty 
should not be confused with loss 
of nerve. Some of McGilchrist’s dis- 
claimers risk underselling a rather 
good product, and their logical con- 
clusion would be a silence more 
absolute than he ever thought of 
imposing on himself. 


utopian free-play" pointing the way 
toward Derridan deconstruction. The 
other essays mostly follow a similar 
pattern. Thus Forgacs, on the Marxist 
JSSjs Proceed? from the "reflection 
model fLukfics), via theories of text- 
ual production and genesis (Pierre 
Macherey and Lucien Goldmann), to 
the language-centred'’ materialist 


The poetic faculty 


J. M. Cocking 

Henri Mondor and Lloyd 
Jambs Austin (Editors) 

Stlphane Ma!)arm£: Correspondence, 

VI, Janvier 1893— JuiUet 1894 
317pp. 

VII, Juillet 1894-Ddcembre 1895 
366pp. 

Paris: Gallim ard 

In 1893 Mallarmd escaped at last 
from what he once called “un labeur 
linguistique par lequel quoiidienne- 
ment sanglote de s'interrompre ma 
noble faculty po6tique”. At the age 
of fifty-one he had spent thirty years 
as a teacher of English, so he 
decided to retire early "et vraiment 
debuter dans la literature”. 
Raymond Poincare, then Minister of 
Education and Art, granted him a 
supplementary pension of 1200 francs 
from a special fund for intellectuals, 
“J. increased it to 1800 francs in 
1895. 

His life went on, however, much 
as before, though with longer stays 
at his country retreat at Valvins and 
a greater sense of leisure. Revered as 
the type of the supremely dedicated 
artist, much loved and sought after 
as a friend, he had to write a great 
many letters acknowledging new 
works or personal dedications, 
answering requests for help, keeping 
in touch with his friends, inviting or 
answering invitations. Many of his 
letters have been lost and are known 
only through the references in those 


fields It is unreasonable to expect any 
unified perspective or ground-pfan of 
argument. The editors have done a 
good job in providing sufficient cross- 
references from chapter to chapter for 

2l»ta S ?^ en Ii. <0 i an em ergent 
pattern m the issues they raise. The 

focus is occasionally sharpened by 
taking specific differences of view - 
like the exchange between Lacan and 
Demda over foe's “The Purloined 

dStaSErtSST 0 " 1 up ,heir theo,B - 

.If the essays have anything like a 
common teleology, it Is.the movement 
irom positive concepts (“structure’’ 
SJT ’ Marxtsf'realism") to a 

2 ^ a . “^proclaimed structuralist 
science of the text" to the nost- 
structurahst denial of any such frame 
or system. Shq makes the shrewd 
chpfce of Barthes's SiZ as r text where 
SjriJrop?™? dw«n pf structuralist 
method is dispersed by glimpses of a 


■ . maiena 1 st 

remrotlcs of Bakhtin and the Russian 
post-formalists. Wright pursues the 
same broadly diagnostic outline, from 
nSf 1 . Psychoanalytic readings - 
notably Marie Bonaparte on Poe - to 
t^J.® nd ( hls structuralist recasting of 
Freudian, .topology and language. 

MiUii 1 “feprodch M saved from mere 
the xtious 

attention that is devoted to Lukfics, 
Goldmann and others who often re- 
C^ve short shnft. in post-structuralist 
accounts. In fact it is q point In favour 
v ? ume that offers more than a 
pertunctoiv account of movements - 

A "l encan Criticism - 
SSJ. fl “Wtton In other 
rerent compendia of this kind. Particul- 
Sftj “Motive nre the links which 
Robey perceives between the semiotic 
enterprise of C. S. Peirce and Charles 

^H« S like^V 0 Wi lalkt ,i Jr ° jection of 
mines nice W. K. Wim$att, notably the 

latter s use of the term "iconic"/ 

,, S n balance, this book presents a 

lively and authoritative reading of 

iwues which should find a place Jfany 


Hollywood is sometimes 


bOoIrt tfieoretical ground," Jcft: 
luiguistic opproadios to literary style; 


ih.' f ha I l,p I ' h ‘ re? M " n S | “6 lecture 

on that. Cross? tres" j 

That relatively noble and seemlngiv returtie 

victimised figure? g ^ . reader: 

. - . • - . • • , . • Blanch 

...That U K6ng. who Was’ c-iIph ■' ! review 

Whq w,„„d 6, to X K1 "8. saidtt 

Who suffered for us. • P ' ’ . ' n P 

y who died that ive rnl^ht - , York* 

Sh^rJ/eJh i0n l® ° f h{ * * M * e r features ; SV '.MwE 
I Bnd J p slron S voice, ‘ m«me , 

.and a rather short, temper latentea 

^ . - • ‘ t ? UT5e - 
Horblvorqusness was not traniml,.!** . - ^ thm & 

Or ®J» .h. iron inWblted. ” ' J ! ^ 

i; ^ ^ 

' ^ : g 

: Vv-', 1^':.;/:! /-/i'iit. : 


he received and preserved, which are 
set out by Lloyd Austin in the foot- 
notes and add a great deal to the 
interest of the volume. 

The style of Mailarmg’s letters can 
change radically according to their 
function. To Dr Evans, congratuiat- 
ing him pn founding q hostel for 
American women students, Mallarmi 
composes an elegantly forma] letter 
as conventional in its syntax as in its 
smtimenls. He is matter-of-fact to 
Whistler playfully amorous and teas- 
HS.*® Laurent. To Berthe 

Monsot, too, he writes straightfor- 
wardly, though with pleasantly 

precious and fanciful touches. But 

SJ? of u thanka for boots re- 
ceived show how the topic of litera- 
ture can automatically switch his ver- 
bal imagination into his literary 

Dhfre "S; T e<y 1,16 styUstfc 

w He alwa ^ manages to trans- 
late Ws appreciation into his own 
aesthetic conventions. Even Zola 
"maginarion might seem to be 
°/u r ’ ^brought into 

DraiS ? # 1 and Ma Hann6*s 
F!L SB Rachilde. a purveyor of 
hard porn and bestiality so methodi- 
cally neurotic as to be funny, seems 
Ijroro^genious than genuine? “Toute 
une bouffde originelle si mal dite 
oft se rdsume k des in! 
stants, le souhait humain”. Some of 
his comments are as delightful as 
hey are typical; in others Ke™ 

nei£n£/ Ure ' hB ° Wn syi,,acti<: man- 

MaHarai^ was usually obdurate ab- 
out reducing the obscurity of hie 
prose. His contributing ta^ the 

bS&ii 0bsen ‘ er r -which -had 
Si ^ 80 man y of Its readers 
wme to an end in July 1893 , Lo U ; s 

&re r M^?w 0r the text of his 

re? fo? rh. U » Musiq U e et ,cs J«t* 

, 5 I0 r the Revue de Park hm 

J5«H Ttied T U as t °° difficult for his 
BSjw- II was printed in the Revue 

reviewer Tn SfT |,00 , lr orm 

10 die Journal des Dibats 
»id that a translation should have 


when he went there to w. 
February 1894. What Hp 5 s ■ 
when lie went back to Paris^^ 11, 
pubjishers should be taxed ^^S 
editions of books out S 

including reprints of the duff ^ 
money was to be invested iSW 
to make life easier for writen S 
arlists. Mallarmg sen , l « 
Figaro-, the editor asked him tn 
Jt easier to read, and forTn-'ffi 
Iarm6 obliged. A good deaf of 
interest was awaked? bS'S 
hshers protested vociferously a„Jt 
project came to nothing 71 * 

..Ibere.isa good deal of anecdotk 
interest in the correspondence alyw 
the lecture on “La Musique et Ik 
IcUres which Mallarmii dSmd, 
the invitation of the Tafi! 

wS 0x !? rd ,“ d taSS 

Wh bley s good office,, in 
College, Cambridge. At the OifoS 
Mana ™* realized, th™ 
total incomprehension, with no iw. 
tions beyond the polite from an £ 
ence consisting mainly of ladies tin 
wanted to hear some French spokes 
In Cambridge, he wrote home, ik 
audience would have to pay aod 
might show more interest. Oak 
about twenty people turned up, bu 
Mallarmd was convinced that tbn 
understood him perfectly: “Etf 
ecoutfi religieusement, senh la m 
pathie entre chaque mot par mot dh 
et une intelligence. II faut dire quek 
mise en sc&ne dtait exquise ... * 

“La Musique et les lettres" b ok 
of his most important prdse pk«i 
Further statements of his aesthetic 
ronvictions were written in 1895 
Eleven articles appeared in the 
Revue Blanche ; ten under the beak 
ing "Variations sur un sujet" and 
another called “Le Mysore dans b 
lettres". Preparations went on in i 
rather desultory way for the Demin 
edition of the Poisies complies, still 
to be called, Mallarmd insisted, “lcr 


Instruction 


though a few of thp L admiralion ' 


petit noinbre de vers”. There aw 
just a few poems to be added to 
what had appeared in the DujaitSo 
facsimile edition of 1887. 

Mallarmd often delighted hit 
friends with light-hearted and witty 
‘vers de circonstance", but made no 
headway with the Great Book. At 
the beginning of his retirement he 
told Berthe Morisot: “Je traraflk 
sans trap snvoir h quoi . . . A fe* 
weeks later he seemed more wM 
himself in writing to Henri de Wf 
nier: “Je travaille trfes forme el. ft 
crois retrouver un pass6 ddjh qui w 
semblait dvanoui." But a year lab 
he is less affirmative about his wwk 
“Je travaille, pas fort . . :"W 

fravailfe sous la fonne paresse . . ■ i 
“Je me laisse vivre, moi, poor It 
premifere fois depuis des annfesi d 
paresse, influence par le radk« 
commencement d’automne;" Nd 
that he had many years left, for wn 
or pleasure. 

Some of the most . interesting ^ 
these letters were quoted in pert W 
Henri Mondor in .his W f:“ 
Mallarmi , but with very vague da- 
ing. Professor Austin's intrwd^ 
and notes provide, as always, w'JJ 
background infonnatiot) nccdciw 
follow the references in. the If®'* 
and to reconstruct , the. (MiW “ 
Mailarmd’s life and relations iflgrt*’ . 
detail. It is good that, after the • 
delay in the appearance of Vcuo®. 
V, the succession is re-eswolunP 
and moving at an impressive spe^ 

English researchers are P r ° m ' l ^f 
in the footnotes, notably jw ^ 
Carl Barbier and Austin Gill. 

Leakey is named as conhjjgj' 
from an anonymoiis private couecwj 
the full text of a gem for 
seurs. in which Ma1larqi6. as*«, 
contribute to a symposium of opj 
ions on the aesthetics, hygiene * 
propriety of bicycling fashions 
fadies, and to express a pidjjj 
for skirt or trousers, produced 0Jie : 
his most engaging^ concetti'. j 

Je ne suls, devant votre 
.. comme devant . let .chevaucpW 
de l'ader, qu’un %» : i 

gare: mais si leur mobile 
, absolu de montrer des J a, t*7_, , 1 {- ' J 
prdfere que ce soit d M ne JHjf-p.- 
, levde, vestige fomimn, Pjjjjp. 

; ponnier pantaloq, 4 ue ^ 

■ ment fonde, iq® ■ renverse e 

: darde. • • | 
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Preformationists and epigenesists 


SatRLEvA. Roe 
M atter, Life, and Generation: 
Eigiiteenth-century embryology and 
theHaller-Wolff debate 
214pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£16. 

0 521 23540 5 

William Harvey 

Disputations touching the Generation 


when the copies eventually ran out. ihc earl 
but. for some, it all fined beautifully 
with the idea of a final Day oT 
Judgement and the direct control of 
all creation by the Deity. 

But pre-forma tionism died a natu- 
ral death during the first half of the 
last century, mainly when it became 
apparent that duration of life on 
earth had to be measured in hun- 
dreds of thousands, if not millions. 


of Animals 

Translated with introduction and 
notes by Gweneth Whitteridge 
502pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £25. 

0632 00492 4 

Here can be few more fascinating 
stories in the history of biology than 
that of . the struggles to grasp and 
.. understand the problem of the cyclic 
mechanism of reproduction and de- 
velopment of organisms from one 
generation to the next. It is the more 
poignant since it is only within the 
pi twenty to thirty years that it can 
be said to have been “solved", and 
then only partially. 

We now know that, at the molecu- 
lar level of analysis, organisms repro- 
duce themselves by a self-copying 
multiplication of a set of “instruc- 
tions'' (from both parents) incorpo- 
rated in a series, or targe molecules 
(the double-stranded DNA helix) by 
a reciprocal, complementary replica- 
tion process. Strand A of the double 
helix gives rise to strand A' (the 
sister strand) which itself then prom- 
otes the formation of another strand 
4 and so on, like alternating mirror 
images. The “instructions" take the 
form of sequences of four different 
types of chemical building-blocks 
(“nucleotides") arranged in a specific 
order along the immensely long 
DNA “tape . That order determines 
j protein to be formed 

ana thus the basic characters of the 
^Qle.qrganism. We know that all 
KM the organism - right from 
tin fertilized egg to those of the 
mature adult - contain (with few 
nteptions) the complete set of “in- 
slrurtions ,r for building the organism, 
wsetlier the developing cell becomes 
part of the brain, liver, skin or what 
nave you, and when , is controlled by 
jne switching on or off of the re- 
cant piece of DNA. There are still 
pps in ou r knowledge of the control 
sms Evolved; but those basic 
principles are accepted without con- 
boversy lit the sclentiflt world gener- 

Prev iously, from Aristotle pn- 
there had been no lack of 
wntroversy over almost every aspect 
^inheritance and embryogenesis. 
r&l concerned the relative parts 
Jj^ d tnale and female in crea- 
Pf the offspring, the nature and 
of- the male semen, the mectiah- 
™ o f growth and differentiation of 
h! Vw BtUa etc > b“t in particular, dur- 
Sihi!_ se '[ enteenth and eighteenth 
■SJKf" ['.tbey were focused on the 
pet battles between those who be- 


J ~ ■ •• ‘UWUW nnv MW- 

JJJJJ m . ' pre-formation” and the 
PWagomsts of “epigenesis". 

JJ^-forraatibnists" .held that, mi- 
the adult form were in 
eftS 811 ! 6 J}* bt from the begjntting, 
containing a 
SCSi? py within it; like’ a riesi of I 
^2. x ! s, aU P^ senf from the 
fS! :Sr • their' Original creation by 
. -Reproduction, then, was really 
HLM ue «‘I° n of growth by eh- 
. essentially the prob- 
SLjte 1 oxist- '‘Epigenesists . be- 
Jbat the embryo was. formed 
s f o pin g and directing its 
ly un9fff Bnt what was briprial- 
dU.^r^kreijtiated matter, but they 
■SffJWrt' tbemselves on tbe 
• ,‘ .| ? ^ the coptrolllng factors. 

PtefoSl?a*j 5e thc Positiop P f tb e 
sioca 0 ^ 110 ^ was unassailable 
52 d ‘ d ?ot have td face the 
a h*jjplein of reproduction: it had 


Martin Pollock 


the early stages, hut was rightly 
criticized by Ffaller with thc argu- 
ment that not seeing something doesn't 
mean it isn’t there. 

Professor Roe’s mtiin point, 
however, is that the controversy be- 
tween the two stemmed from their 
contrasted philosophies rather than 
from scientific arguments. Bui it is 
questionable whether this is any 
more true for them than for many 





Georges Buff on, ieated on the far right, in conversation with John 
Needham, while two of their colleagues aid their search for animalcules 
in the female semen. This engraving from Buffon's Histoire Naturelle 
(1749) is reproduced in the book by Shirley Roe reviewed here. 

of years or more and it was too other thinkers in those days (or even 
much to suppose those mini-copies now!). Her story is, nevertheless, a 
could have stretched back so many valuable account of how biologists 
generations, quite apart from the un- tended to debate at the time. Her 
welcome prospect of their running analysis of the subject within thc 
out in the future. Yet it is interesting contemporary context is also useful, 
to note that our modern explanation although it would have benefited 
of inheritance and embryogenesis from a more explicit interpretation in 

pre- terms of modern molecular biology 
and in order to illustrate the limitations 


carries with it elements 


formation 


moryoge 
of both 


limited) 


epigenesis in the pre-existing DNA involved. Her style is somewhat re 
that is passed on directly, ready- petitive and it is irritating to have tin 
made, to offspring from parents and prolific “footnotes" huddled (ogethe. 


have the 
together 


the basic chemical mechanism by at the end of the book instead of on 
which this same DNA passes on the the relevant page, or at least at the 
message for the construction of the end of each chapter, 
organism's specific characters from Going back, a hundred years to 
non-spedfic building-blocks. The William Harvey, writing on essential- 
P™f a h**"?- efcment before j y , he same subject, but mbre com- 
i ( v yl ,en Watson and Crick elucl- prelienslvely, we now have, a new 
dated the structure of the DNA dou- an d modernized translation of his 
ble heltx) was an understanding of Disputations touching the Generation 
the copying mechaniBm, to which our 0 f Animals (published fust in Latin 
scientific ancestors paid so little in 1651) by Gweneth Whitteridge, 
attention, although one had to be This is an important event and much 
offered, as a purely logical necessity, to be welcomed. The earlier. transla- 


in birds (especially the passionate 
frolics nt ostriches) are both 
informative and delight fully enter- 
taining. Harvey explains that he uses 
Aristotle anil his teacher Fabricius. 
both of whom he quotes at length, ns 
a basis for argument, for and against. 
He made several significant discover- 
ies. of which the mast important was 
recognition of the egg as the starting- 
point for the generation of the 
offspring of all types of organisms 
(“omne vivum ex ovo") whether or 
not they were hatched outside the 
womb nr born vivipnrously. 

Like Aristotle , he was a firm 
epigenesist . but differed in his judg- 
ment of the female role in procrea- 
tion which Aristotle considered was 
only to provide material basis (ie. 
fond) upon which the male operated 
gcncratively. But it was on that very 
point that Ilurvey ran into his biggest 
difficulty. Iiulcca. it was the mechan- 
ism by which copulation provoked 
fertilization and development uf Ihc 
previously quiescent egu. and the 
possible rule of the mate semen in 
ihe process (accepting a bi-parenlnl 
inheritance that could hardly he 
denied, despite Aristotle), flint seemed 
to puzzle him most. One often feels 
(hat he is repeatedly circling round 
the problem, not always consistently, 
never reaching a firm conclusion, 
and arguing with hirrisclf in the hope 
that something clearer will emerge; 
he finally confesses "openly" that he 
“was at a standstill" or even attri- 
butes the whole business to the "will 
of Almighty God", an admission 
which he would surely have thought 
equivalent to failure. 

Harvey's predicament stemmed 
from his inability to demonstrate the 
■ presence of male semen in the uterus 
after copulation - either in the hen 
or the female deer that he examined 
so carefully. Ironically, his own scep- 


tical attitude towards “idle dreams 
built upon conjecture and slender 
reasoning and unsupported by any 
testimony of thc eyes" must have 
been at least partly responsible for 
his attributing too much importance 
to his not seeing the spermatozoa, 
which of course were there but too 
small to see. (This was only twenty 
years or so before Leeuwenhoek de- 
monstrated thc presence of wriggling 
unimalcules in male semen with his 
new microscope.) But it is still sur- 
prising that Harvey did not apparent- 
ly even consider thc possibility of 
having missed something ton small to 
recognize with his crude hand lens, 
particularly when he had stressed the 

E ossiblc significance of the analogy 
etwee n fertilization of thc egg and 
contagious infection in certain dis- 
eases (rabies, leprosy, plague etc) 
which "scatter their seeds through 
thc uir and so propagate in the 
bodies of others diseases like them- 
selves . . by a process which lie 
repeatedly refers to as hidden and 
mysterious. 

In uny case, his failure was dis- 
astrous because he concluded that no 
material substunce could be responsi- 
ble for fertilization and he began to 
draw comparisons with the "action at 
a distance" of a magnet, the effects 
of contagious diseases fas previously 
mentioned) and even the generation 
of purely mental conceptions in the 
brain, arguing that just as a spider 
"knows” now to spin a web. so an 
immaterial idea can bring the woman 
to conceive n child. 

It is in fact often difficult to be 
sure whnt Harvey's opinion really 
was and it is in this connexion that 
thc translator or editor carries great 
responsibility. To take just one ex- 
ample: on p 141 we read . . from 
the mule proceeds only the procrea- 
tive or formative power (my italics] 
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TO DIE AT SUNSET 
ElsaJoubert 

From the award-winning author of Popple, a relentlessly 
horrifying story of a young byide who finds herself in sn alien 


In order to comolete the oicture .7™Y £ i 7’ J "a im? tZ, I norrnying story ot ayoungome who nndstieracllin an alien 
in rL nnj S iinn whim I 1> ving on a remote coffee plan tat ion in norther n Angola. 


In Matter, Life and Generation Willis) have long been out of print 
Shirley A. Roe deals with one.- and not often obtainable even for 
perhaps the most striking - example reference in many major libraries, 
of the debate between pre-formation* This third translation has been based 
ists and epigenesists in her detailed to some extent on the ; others, but 
analysis or the arguments between errors and some out-of-date express- 
Albrecht v. Haller and Caspar Fried- ions . have, been eliminated; the 
rick Wolff in the mid-eighteenth cen- flavour of seventeenth-century con- 
tury, .supported by a translation of cepfo has been retained, however, by 
the nine letters from Wolff to Haller keeping some of the_ older words, 


LIGHTNING BIRD 
Lyall Watson 

The story ofott e mtm ’s journey into Africa b unknown past. 


the nine letters from Wolff to Haller 
(rather diminished in Interest by the 
absence of the lost complementary 
correspondence from Haller to 
Wolff). . 


keeping some of the older words, 
especi# ly where the original meaning 
could be lost Jiy using only modern 
phraseology. Tne work is enriched 


a valuable introduction, where 


T» .. _ |,£j ' _ Harvey’s achievements and bis fail- 

r-LnlSfii h^HtJnfSiHnn^nrt Heenlv wes are presented against a historic- 

81 background of previous and cur- 
“j 1 yss? Pnr him rent ideas on procreation and de- 
Nature, j, S h velopment. This, however, -like 

SS,n h « 8 to Ws, might have been more helpful 
had it been contrasted with' modem 


reviving some of the ancient mysteries of tlmt distant land. 

£7.Si 

THE DRAGON AND THE BEAR 
Philip Short 

A major study of China alter Mao and the Soviet Union as it 
evolved after Stalin Vdeath and as it ia today under Brazhnav. 
with a sharp Ihsight into the concerns of dally life of the Chinese 


and Russians. 


€10.85 


ofp^d id De^^ and^pjdou, SS^STSS* iho' 

SL? ny , “blue-print” : directs the construction 

thtt might be used as a cWlenge to , f .pccific organism that 
thfe omnipotence of God. Writing to :• . K 

his pre-formationist friend, Charles , ' . 

Bonnet, he warned against the dan- This great work of Harvey’s Is far 


all fJLT ^ reproduction: it Had 
d0ne \ previously by ; God. 
OAT’ a l,ttle worr * ed by. de- 
■bmH r monsters being able to give 

Wib mSSfS 8 1 offspring apd- fe 
tKo l i 0 w C f a d hoc explanations 
arise K U J d P le ,iP ro 8® n y mat cpuld 
UnA t -.^ a single coelenterate rioivo 


UUJUOl, IIV. VTHJUWU ■ w. .. 'j L 

aer of admitting thc forniation of a longer than the earlier and .much 
finger to chance “because if so, then better-known . Circulation of the 
whv not a man?” Blood, but can claim no similar 

. the breakthrough. .. Dr, Whitteridge 

.Wolff was , a J of - . believes . U. is an unfinished work 
rationabst revolution of ‘be^eignt- ^ on |y reluctantly released 

eenth century, but byjio means a fpr publicatlqrt when Haryey was an 
crude mechanist/redurtiomst . and ol(1 K mahj 0 n the insistence 1 of . his 
only hesitantly fnti'Vitaliit^fore he ^Heague .Gebrge Ent, a future 
was aware tha the pregjSnt of the Royal College of 

which he postulated as the specific physidajl5 , J . . . 

controlling fofee directing • , Ihe , ; ^ : .j- 


.'VuTlOilKi ^ iwuuu uit 

; >■; ’ a .- etid . to :all .life 


ordered' ifevelopraen j of the embryo, ' The^whole. .subject from .sdxuaj 

was ill-defined and had to be more courtship and . thr ?^h 

than a oarierfll “building' force”. For procreation - and development of the 
JKT 'LESS .tort' wss embryo jo.pW t ^ld a ,&..r«,M^ 
there before fertilization ind so were: tematically. ApArt from the rather 
other structures which Wolff pointed' long section^ devoted pufely , to 
otit were part of the structure of the ■ observational : aiutfew- (on i which 
Sro iinrt nnt nt the embrvo. Wolff Harvey spt such Storey it is fasclnat- 
rSld I *^ee ; no heart’ ,e no?even the Ing to read. Some of the descriptions 
tube^that : prtceded it in ofsekual approaches and copulation 


: THE GRAND 3CUTTJJ3 

vainder Vat ■' f 

The sinking of the Gentian Fleet tit Scapa Flow in 1919, , 

. Thefjral full account of a unique pities of naval history- the ’ 
amazing auic Ida of nn entire Gprman Fleet on the orders of its 
own admiral. , ‘ 

, Illustrated ‘ . £9.65 

HOLIDAY FARM 
. • Evelyn Cox 

The humorous account of running a small far m. guest house, with- ; 
. 'its trials and horrors, but the pleasure tod of catering for visitors, - 
dome of whom hardly know the difference between one end of a’ 
horseond the other. ' 

:■ ' ' J 

THE CHILDREN’S ST’ORY 
James ClaVell ! 

By the author of Noble House and S Hogun, afrightenjng fable of-- 
; the Mure that underlines tho vulnerability otohjldren to ' , . 
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which renders Ihc eu fertile . 


SSs 1 S , -35 .-MVS 

jSlK « f/Zr [my £ 

h«j alone proceeding from lliemale DNA7 Haite^Terta inl^K ked* th°e 
pfastica and botf Ln&ns leem JS OS? “^ ,ter **« manner 

mmm s&wm 


Arachnid associations 


ESflSS waar— • 


John Cloudsley- 
Thompson 


women and men, past and present, Comtuuwf urith ■ 

who have contributed to our know! developed EmS* SpideR ^ 

ledge of the taxonomy of spiders". munSion ? h 8 al mean sofcJ 

an f w^se efforts have enabled phy- JJbrSS infhJSf, .■ lr&nstn ^ % 

si o legists investigating communicj- lhm & silk 

tion among these animals to identify and 21c incorporated send 

the species with which they are ^nts^ft,^ 81 

working - and this is important be- tton i “Thi 253!? t ¥***£ 

cause different kinds of spider com- quisitelv fine! fiff* touch ho » ex- 

mumcate with one another in dif- i?. ,y . 1 F ? eis ®l each thrp*H 

ferem ways. Indeed, •SS of'thewaw liD S*’ 


a!most Identical. The Latin word 
tae h Aiim. What are we to make 
of this? One wonders whether it was 
nght to use the Word “form" in both 
cases so as to imply apparent 
inconsistency. However, it is pretty 
clear from other parts of the book 
that Harvey does not query the spe- 
cific generative function of the male: 
the problem was always by what 
means. 


made fertile and capable of brimfine casiino \kS , me , for 
forth a chick " urotfc’c ui nr H. „ ® ^® s,,n 8 .used to produce replicas 

almost Identical. The Lotto word StottoJ , Sr2 Cienl / ^ gypt j a " d in the 
here is forma. Wlial are we to make £[h ,, .*S 8 r P roces , s (around ,200 years 
of this? One wonders whet ho r it .... ™ rve ys time), which also 


SSW ! he ,F once P t information 0 691 oi 
with instructions on how such and — — 

such a structure is to be formed - e-u,,. 
Used by Anstotle. Hnrwv 


Splder Communication: Mechanisms 
and Ecological Significance 

440pp. Guildford: Princeton 
University Press. £21.10. 

0 691 08291 X 


used by Aristotle, Harvey and Wolff S" 1777 pLE 'J? g*** 0 ?# ta ? te - £?f" nCe betw ^n that group and 
m analogies with plans for house Jttvnf Ik R 5 8S . °. f tbe Uni- others. 

mmm wrnmf. mmm 


mumcate with one another in dif- r . . heels aI each thre*H 

ferem ways Indeed, some of the wavs "i®"' ""W 

of rammumcation are so characterfs- reccotfnn ° n tan 

tic for a species or genus that they discu^dafr l br ^,“NiB 
can even be used for definine the SJ2!! Bed i.-f s J bave said by p n 
difference between that irrnnn anH 5 H!!i wh . ilc G - W. Uetz and (nil R 


Understanding communication be- 
tween living animals requires insight 
into many different aspects of their 
lives. If a vihratlno 


seined with an unopened bottle^of shnnlri h ^ ibrat f In ? tuning-fork 
champagne by one of my students - OI1 u ° f L tbe radii of its 

merefy Because it contained the dis- ovSf fe spide f., wh , ich 


™ ~ WW8,s * wta ' lx, t ras s wl ^?“ 

For many biologists there are two Aristotle had realised two thousand S" !ed with ,. an uno P ened bott!e P of should Lch onenf "tfL tU ^" 8 1 0rk 
majorimprcssions to be obtained years previously, namely thmi?w^ by °- ne of "V stude nts - SSteiJ wb-weh /hi cJ3?“ 

™ considering early attempts to no ' necessary to suppose that t wS ,!"?«'? because 11 con ‘ained the dis- ow? the sSS' P de f-. wh i ch 

thnMkl^ ^,P rod ^ tion ; The Hrst is «Je organism or individual om IffuW 6 of a smail s P ider - n^men hadteS hSnrin.'ES a 0,84 
that these Philosopher-scientists often lhal had to be the basic reulicaiinp A? t - hou ^ h 1 had no difficulty in iden- in the been nangtog face down 

USE,* 1 ?-. T ^. osl ™ ac hcd the entity; it would equally well do fi? as a harmless domestic spe- tion? oS Iurn f, and P 0SI * 

essential idea behind the "blue-print" were an entity (like DNA? resDonsN e ?' 5 e has nev er been re- S??Iri°r?P^ESL teg on the movin 8 
function of DNA as a specific coordi- hie for constructing the orenn P claimcd Cardinal Wolsey could not varvinr» Up0n 8 n V mber 

natlng force, which they expressed in & g ab,de spiders. He had such a horror S" 8 dr cunistances - such as the 

(to us) rather vague, almost mystical T 10 of science is full of of ' [he long-legged house-spiders with ^ wMiSf Si* r tiie frequency 

terms such as Aristotle's analogy of E? pcrp ex,tlcs wh ich can even pro- £ h . ,ch st f !! frequent Hampton Court un n 8' fork is vibrat- 

the carpenter desionfiiB a mhin rh« v °ke some people's susnicinne that Palace that, to this Hou t»,. 0 spiders appetite, -or the time 


^S er rrA 

aapa the z«rTd 

a^isrsS® 5 

Few questions in biology are more 
basic than those of function S 
adaptive significance. One of these ' ' 
relates to the functions of courhlih 


natlng force. which tliey expresS in J/ ™ abide Riders. He had suihThorror E" 8 - ™ch as the in spidere a SPS h 

(to US) rather vague, almost mystical. J 10 hl * l0 !>! of science is full of of . [he long-legged house-spiders with^whitSf Jhf S 8 *]® 1, , th ^ frequency heated discussion esoeciaHv f 01 ^ 

terms such as Aristotle's analogy of ; slldl perplexities which can even pro- J^ch still Sequent Hampton Court ino J °vi th . e un n 8' fork ,s vibrat- tion to iumDme soklSF 'Si t 
f ba «n? en re r designing a tnbJc^thc J“ P»P>®> suspicions fhar Pala « that. tS this da y,?LnSSto of^dav P .hE S pet ‘ te ' or the tIme 

L ,^*™bye faculty" or artistic “ ur scicmtftc forebears were some- P arlel ^ is known colloquially as the ?L d ?? ~ !t e spi “ er ma y respond by dramatic ^ 

■EIDOS" of Harvey that wm re- [tmes slow off the murk, when we ““rdinai spider". q y “ ^ ettoclang the tuning-fork as though it leg-wavL 0 f 

■ponstble for brinpina inD«ih a , know perfectly well thur rh#*ir were hving prey. Tnis behaviour nm. kA_ .._ n A S ? f ma . e Salticidae haw 


adult to make a c^rdinaTed whole 

Woll? ere ,bry0 ’ thC essmtMis of 

'U ,e second impression focuses on 
the question of why thev could irn nrt 


- — 7- * wuiuwiuoc Hare 

been variously analysed in terms of 
recognition, arousal of tho “coy" 
femme, or inhibition of her hmiRr 


►ression focuses on stmd & atlemp ‘? t0 under “ 

y they could go no problem apparant,y difficulf 


All atoms together 

Stephen Cla rk 

„ " fh*.?I he Ii C ? ments in tbe whole, and 

Charles Birch and JohivU. Cobb f. s 5 - aons are not well under- 

[;* g ro Pf^re s , °t sodium when com- 

. 3»g,. Cambridge u„ive reity Pres , 

0 521 23 787 4 f° di Iui y. « chorine in the absence of 

* “J5p r - , The au ‘bors reject the 

STorf r BirCh J ° hn Cobb ’ P r °- ence " (whereby ‘to? 1 prdp^Ifof 
^essors respectively of bloloav and common. . salt appear nv Irt 


livtnn 1 * nVil IL 51,11 — ^yiuuim ana "slit 

wrat! °Sfl Rcv ; E - Topsell sense-organs on the legs of spiders 
off m who “would not leave hav e been shown to be sensitive 10 
tSjPt fe" V* bMk under ^ams in the animals' exoskeletons 
review is dedicated to all the Indu «d by vibrations of their web - 


tors send impulses along nerve fibres 

L? e ” nt L al n ? rvo J us ^‘em. where 
they are translated into out-going 
signals which, in turn, cause muscles 

S55 SJP-- - In non- -ssmu-sw 

srsv*? 0 " — r.^rrr/ 0 “ t s h “To 

w *jSd y hrf rf5n “ d world th >' eaa F**Ua toi C , 

■Tilt ofVS 10 preservc ' “i lysed in U,e ,en Copters on r ,v 

an understandin. n’9 s |. J , PP r °pnate to spider communication and ihe rdle J l ' ls , n f d . 'be study of spldm bp 

ter- 1 "-'- — 


and decoded. * "Inform"* 1 and^sKt" &, The SW 1 -* that cou^ 
sense-organs on the l e « of snider, ISS? C ^S y as “ iwl ? 
have been shown to bf sensitKe to SSf h £ d ? n dS impor,ant 

strains in the animals’ exoskeletons 2o°logicaI theory, but m- 

induced by vibrations of their web- Scarce 8 Thksn? .If remarka l 
a subject discussed in a chapter here uSSa U . nd olher d 

by Friedrich G. Barth. These recen- piSa*! D dls P V are , dlscu sscd by 
tors send impulses along nerve fihr« #-? ™.S* „ ?°. n ’ 4" 


ter provides an introduction to viail 
communication in jumping spideis. 

Chemical communication is re- 
viewed by William J. Tietjen and 
Jerome S. Revner (who also provide 
an epilogue). As yet, no attempt bu 
oeen made to identify the molecular 
structure or sites of production and 
release of any spider pheromone. In 


micai signalling is probably their 
least understood channel 0/ com- 
munication. 

Approaching spiders qs a be- 
havioural ecologist, Susan Riecbert 
analyses the interactions between 
communication and coercion, review- 
ing her own findings and illustrating 
how desert funnel-web spiders u« 
communication for coercion and thill 


res i p €ctiv « | y of biology and <L om “ion sait appear by magic) to u a8 V culb ? re . “d industry. The 

SSTK 00 "5 bo f llted to p™ *}»« °( 0n - “^logica?’ approach S?2gL SktUT^ and "fcltar 

&arion» SlU -S : f ° f " ]i K and bs ^towing that sodium at 0 im P For the rB J fic «. aad to rmatiori nn ,„/h -k^“V““— mg be 

£ commitment to sodmm-atpm events) have different world^rS E° ve ^ owarda ‘he Sw k P i der behavi «ur and hoi d 

i»t?K l ^ c,eaT * atld commendablei -■ PffP®* 1 ®* when in the presence of dElin f ’ le,f -P f ga n,z| ng, inter- Wn Wcb has not previously mmm? 

It Is unfortunate that the' suiting ^ events. H Lfie ,,5e correa SSEf 1 !?®” 1 “ mmu mtfcs which has su S m L nzfedj but because It foESi 

volpme. « something less than ‘grip* "lMNgV.r neither an emewm SnrZ™ -K “?«**« dream. Thl W? ° ff the other cha P te « by ap UmhS 1 
prt8- property nor an Illusion: 1 tfirSSli' 3 uthQ ” cai »' hardly be described P'yJ^ aspeets of sensorvnhv,(nir>r^ Lmit . ed 


WMTBJbf r 

sponses to prey*' is included not 

fiS«te USe il contaJns valuable in- 
formatiort on so der 


tows. T>ust in "Life" is “lrust in the moieeSe^ ' JSSn hpiSS5 P i?ft 8 S." 1 »* P^ndly resHng 1SSreS^?7T ,I,,eri « and 


tiiCh by the end of the' boolc seems inferesttog chapter jn Z 
» have taken on most of the S bo -?> “"duding, as “ does ihS 
onal ■ connotations of «nnA»» spidera are ext*. m lu . aoe ^. ! b at 

0 5“ s term is undewt^od by E? ch] | 1es for ‘ b e captii o^pfev 

'Ssaaatig 

y« profoundly resLg^Mre a 5nn7tT }nterln l and 


. Tbe Opening 
sketch a view t 


creatures".., : - - , ”7 . H- Woiiid Ci n 

ofb(oio6v°- f tl l ^ V fr^ FutaSy ^ J bbn-fa Jli s ° f ' plcal : 

£ l £SSL^^- 4 1!*?^ anyone . by 




make room for &!«• «4abfy.^dwy 

.iWent; M attempt®? 


I « «« I WVIWWII utm H4P- 

1 r gain in competition to 

limited resources. Her data are of 
’ *P ecia l, interest in relation to ream 
theoretical applications of games 
theory to the prediction of evolutto 
narily stable strategies. 

During the great days of entomol- 
ogy that followed shortly after lb# 
end of the Second World War. 
arachnids (apart from mites) tf#t® 
generally regarded as being some- 
what “lesser animals" - having little 
economic importance and only res- 
tricted biological interest. 'Their 
f[ ud y. moreover, was complicated by 
the difficulties of culturing such pre* 
datoty creatures in the laboratwy. 
and* by tfie. problems of Identifying 
them. That situation has no* 
changed: many of these problein* • 
have been surmounted and arachaol- 
pgy has become a sdentific discipline 
m its own right. Spider Commtinto- \ 
tion ' communicates to zoologists p 
extent of this metamorphosis. Dunng 
the past decade, modem scientific 
technology has been increasingly #P T 
plied to investigation of the nhyaplo- 
gy and behaviour of . arachnids. Can*, 
centrating on the complex systems pi 
commudicatiorts among spiaersi In* • 
book assembles the most recent mul- 
ti-disciplinary advances by reseaten : 
workers in the United States, New 


ssAJs, r^rssas' ie 

also emnh«i*« P ,c S ure P f the living world i 




toiy - but it is to them, amcfljj 
other8i that .this book has tw® 

dedicated.-. '/> 
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From left to right ; Robin Hood slaying foresters, fighting a tanner with 







J, C, Holt U a sts in medieval literature, but nol 

Holt, ihe, historian of Magna Carta 
■ Robin Hood and the landed nobility. He quite 

208pp with 51 illustrations and 4 "ghtly shows throughout 'the book that 
maps. Thames and Hudson. £8.95, ! hc audience must have changed 
05000 25081 2 between the thirteenth century (if it 

11 s 311 be put SO early) and the present 

, d ay- Similarly the qualities, the sup- 
I. C. Holt lias been collecting material posed social milieu and the appeal of 
on the legendary hero, Robin Hood, the outlaw could change all or which 
for twenty years. In this book, he is Is well documented here, through to 
not sure that Robin Hood was either the nineteenth century. There is of 
legendary or a hero. Unlike some, course, another subjective clement- 
wto (p^der that the pursuit of n that of the historian. Holt's prcdilcc- 
possible real originator of a legend lions as a specialist in the historv of 
™ “Portanl than the role played the aristocracy lead him to emphas- 
by the legend itself. Professor Holt ize, at any rate in the first place an 
spends many pages canvassing possi- aristocratic milieu. This constitutes 
Wines. In the end he comes up with the bulk oF the chapter devoted to the 
an early thirteenth-century Yorkshire audience, in which materials from the 
criminal whose surname coincided thirteenth century to the fifteenth arc 


I. C. Holt has been collecting material 
on the legendary hero, Robin Hood, 
for twenty years. In this book, he is 
not sure that Robin Hood was either 
legendary or a hero. Unlike some, 
wno consider that the pursuit of a 

iwi.cIKU ._T . 


spends many pages canvassing possi- 
bilities. In the end he comes up with 
an early thirteenth-century Yorkshire 


u« ; V. . "leisure, duj noi topic , j . Bel la my . from whose Crhn.< 

and ’th^ e ton?°r ,ln Sr Ma8 5 a Carta and p,tblit ' On£r in England in the 
riDhtlSlw S d n ° blllt y- Hc quuc Later Middle Holt seems to have 

th?^ audSSe* 1 ™Sf°h t Sf bc S k tha j q btaincd « large amount of infonnu- 
^Vi°^ cc must have changed tion, rejects any similarity between 

C^l be Dut ,n h pn i T th H en k tury ir K ? bi . n Uo» d 's actions and iLse ol the 

5J« psaif 'or 

^' h « crin ' in '"- ou| J"o.cnj,y 

ts well documented here, through to M , , , 

the nineteenth century. There is, of r nevertheless, the ethos ot the late 
course, another subjective element- J eudal cra undoubtedly contum mates 
that of the historian. Holt's prcdilec- 10 u - c °r C , oF fHvouritc terms) 
tions os a specialist in the history of ccnu ! n ° L f thc carl J cst talc s, und not 
the aristocracy lead him to emphas- P iereI tf hc s,or y ofs >r Richard at the 
ize, at any rate in the first place an ■ ' The , tcndcnc y of tbe ballad- 


^ o— 

and PubhforZy England SuThv Sch* ihe^nS* ^^mSorluni 1 ‘‘single Hl * l * d '* bund ° r tnnlaws and the 
Utter MHldle Ages HtAl seems to have clement was the demand for "free ^^ty^’ttMnalqtT criminal bands of 
obtained a large amount of infomiu- dom". This had an obvious reference ah tourtecnlh-centuiy countryside? 
tion, re icc is any smulunly between to villein or servile tenure but irwnt Ab^'.ull one iiuist abandon any idea 
Robin Hood s actions and those ol the far wider than (hut Manv of thnw ft 11 ‘. hl > s<>rt . of 'bcniturc mirrors real 
cnminal bands on the fringes of thc iLtoed nihe rete ilon Sc in fact 1,fc : U > il «j"usion. the rellection of 
aristocracy. (That does nol imply, of already free IS X wiilJ5S‘ wpmiHon* inevitably 

cour* ha t cnn 1 ,„,, | s„ou | dn„ 1 c„j..y ^ 


lhan legal or Icnurial VlatukTVt 'impIfed 2£|, Gi ,™ ‘f s C *7 f," w ,fc h ™ n ,T 
the end of n lordshin" After un . L twrpurs .nd Hie like (well 
many of them nifgh? have Imd the documented by Holt) presented their 
mhnnupt "wnmaj' a nulLTiul . it is not surpnsinc that ihev 


with that of a well-known Wakefield 
family, whose feudal lords had estates 
in different -parts of England, with 
retuners who have dissemin- 
ated an increasing flow of stories. 
The eponymous hero, then, was no 
hero. • 


brought together with little discri- 
mination. Holt's method is rather like 
that of the old British chronicler, 
Nennius, “I have made a heap of all 
that I have found". This particular 


onstitute*; ,^ nIer ° r 8,n B> n g minstrel to address 
ned to the , b,s audience as "gentlemen of free 
s from he bor " blood", and “yeomen” is 
rconth are by the auth or to reinforce this 

Ic discri- « c . a : Tbc firsl wrincn reference to the 
nther like ?? bin Hood st °nes is in Langlund's 
hronieler Plowman (they arc favourites of 

ean of all ^*°lh the drunken priest) and -the 
narticutor Sl,r '! ivin g printed versions ure no 
in ii nn earber man the fifteenth century. 

ironology SS5 S5 of “ 8entle - 


s;,'ss» “s-K’S'a&r-iK 

rr^runl' Ih ."r""vcn or*' Si5 


populution, culminating in the de- 
mand for freedom in 1381. whs 


services, und taxation, but rather to a 
vision of free men. all friends and 
equals, removed from ihc real world, 
enjoying ubundancc without toil. 
There hud to be a model , however. 


similar to the later cult of the’ I . nnu w> **- 11 ni «del, however, 
born English, narTV Bm in his prt ^ cr,,umalband »«• 
occupation with retainers and eriniin- .. 1 b,s [^ *[ suggestion ot the milieu 


Professor Holt is however ns 1S rattier tost and the contents include 
serious about the legend as about the 008 quQtations hom 

possible “real" originator. Whether prl " ted SOurcea ' 
wre^was a “real” Robin Hood or The milieu which Holt chooses as 
not, the legend was rooted In real life tbnt of tb c legend is rather on thc 
fwn though it was "contaminated" fringes of the aristocracy: that is. the 
[y earlier romances about noble Out- unru| y a[ td mobile retainers of the 
raws such as Fulk Fitzwarin - not to aristocratic households. Anybody 
speak of Hereword the Wake. The real wl, ° reads tb e proceedings of itinerant 
me berins in specific locations and justices or oF the justices of thc forest 
one of Holt’s, more interesting chap- wdl be “ware of the way in which 
tos is on "The Physical Setting^ °P cn i and nnd woodland alike were 
mis gives welcome detail nbout south perpetually savaged by thc followjngs 
Yorkshire and central Lancashire of greater and lesser noblemen and 
Ware so much of the action in the i enlr y. Archbishop Pecham of Canter- 
wroposite Gest of Robin Hood is bury, even, was presented before 
J«tea, The Robin Hood of Barns- one of { be forest eyres. From these 
is a much more vivid figure than abundant criminal proceedings histor- 
* of Nottingham and Shenvood. ‘ ans °f crime have constructed a 


heap has much of interest in it. no flT" A, the bncenth ccntuiy. 
doubt, even if the sense of chronology » th ^ er minolo^y of “gentle- 
is rBthcr lost snd (hc contonts induce ™" , ^ ecamg con1 ' 


gentry. Archbishop Pecham of Canter- 
bury, even, was presented before 
one of the forest eyres. From these 
abundant criminal proceedings histor- 
ians of crime have constructed a 


mon, following their obligatory use jn 
court picas after the Statute of Addi- 
tions (1413). Whether these terms 1 
were used before that is unknown, but 
even so the aristocratic retainer im- 
plication of the term “yeoman” may 
not be so sure os Holt would like It to . 
be. One -of Its implications was the 
free status of its holders, which brings 
us to another aspect of this book. 

Running through thc mass of not 
always digested detail is a polemical 
thread. Holt Intensely dislikes the idea 
that Robin Hood could have stood for 
subversion - this has nothing to do, of 
course, with later sentimentality 
about robbing the rich and giving to 
the poor. Quite eatiy in the book, he 1 


occupation with retainers and crimin- 
als, Holt totally ignores, in both the 
book and the oiblrogniphy, the hus- 
bandmen and rural ycomun who are 
referred to in thc first fine of thc Gest, 
and who constituted at least 80 per 
cent of thc population. 

How then, one might ask, can one 
explain Ihc similarity between Robin 


from which the audience may have 
come. Professor Holt is right to 
emphasize the existence of others, 
ami in fact his Nennius- like conclud- 
ing chanter. '‘The Later Tradition", 
shows thc way in which Robin Hood, 
as an illusion . continued with ns much 
strength and variety as during thc 
Middle Ages. 


Job it Banvifle 

THE NEWTON LETTER 


TTie most important chapter in the 
JJSu s ?“* which discusses thc 
wwienoe .for the legend. How does 
E^ a i the aud rence of medieval 
■fcrature? This seems to baffle spe- 


laiia ui tunic jjhvc wiuuucieu tt condemns the siinrettinn ihnt Rnhln 

S% l hnn!pr nf^pSSi vimd rrimhi»? Hood was otber tban 8 ctiniinal robber 

as '‘posthumous cosmetics”. The 


SaHftS S^JSLStl *bls ^tewi^te m article, 

“The Origins of Robin Hood" (Past 

- and Ptesenu 1958) whose argument 
thc most authontative scholar on this was perhaps a little more complex 

— than “sociological Jargon", and, If it 

can be summed up in a sentence from 

. a -g .. . the article itself, goes as follows: 

hlYirf rOPl ■ “This history of intertwined econo- 

m i c ^ social grievances, affecting 
. • rich and poorpeasants, thc servile, the 

prptl |"1 tl Q would-be free and the free, seems 

more likely to have generated the 
. Robin Hood ballads than the short- 
wn Include the ground ’ ' . lived outbreaks of civil war, mainly 

ndw, part of a farm affecting the upper classes”. Unfortu- 

ioat across the street - ' nately. In order to combat an Inter-- 

, v -. , prelMibn which emphasizes the socle] 

ling .voices. - ■ turbulence of the fourteenth century' 

rom Keata or Shakespeare, Holt attributes to me a quotation from 

the Nelson monument • himself in. which he inCorrcctly caric- 

I Welsh frontier. • • : 1 atures the view I put 'forward. I will ' 

suggest no other lesson than that 
bits of clay pipes; '' ' historians should be careful nbout 

old, but nevir Swords, their sources, 

dug deep and hoped. An interpretation which puts the 

h deeper. Only 4 tones Robin Hood ballads into thd context 


To a Blind Poet 
in Argentina 

Antique maps of this town Include the ground 
That’s our back-garden ndw, part of a farm 
Then, with the castle moat, across the, street. 

Cars perk all day, releasing voices. „ , 
.You'd soon recognize from Keats dr Shakespeare, 
Making for grass round the Nelson monument 
Looking out to thp mild Welsh frontier. 

. Sometimes I've dug up bits qf clay pipes; 
l*?rhapg three centuries old, but never Swords, 

No shields or axes. I've dug deep and hoped. 

Both our sons dug much deeper. Only Stones 
The castle might have tumbled .down have served 
Our lust fox something past; that's touchable. 
You'd. listen for t^o haunting nightingale. r 


I’ve had to turn to wtat you've written. 

, , r : Jor my picture of a Saxon to come real 

! : now our pictures, our real pictures, his hostility to lf th6 social historian’ 1 

i; . -. Don't ituggest an iron swoxd. On your side ' has, deprived him of w|iat might have 

.C "Your own seething labyritUh of cavalries . : . been a useful addition, that is, the 

i.V.6; :S‘«5't;.«itdergrpi.ai P U imri 1 .Kt, ec.t..y, , - 

But-ttat W..' Urn, .nJ long .Inc*,,?,,. , 

: ::r : . '• ; . • • . "* : .v pivdedlqg decades burst dutJntb.bii? 

•/-: 1 ' •• ■ . ■' . ofthe most spectacular, if Shprt-liyed;^ 

r ; ' . 1 ■ P I); LailCflSter rebellions of medieval Eyrope. FurtH-, 

ermbre.f unlike, for examplc,: the 
' jj" ' '■ •: v '-.■•■Vi- ,' dreaded Jecqueric of 1358, it nad a' 


siniuttaneous and . successive, over 
many centuries after 1377 r but who" 
knows how long before? - HolLhas 
. performed a useful service. However, 
his hostility to “thd social historian”' 


S : : 77T 


.ftWTAqBj’.IwLA^) Ijl^p Ammo. 




. ‘posTAtm paid at 
raiCESi:; 
mao 


is&StasiSfsap mai ” ~- mb ” ^ A ■ 

; Victoria Glandinning. Sunday Times . 

The Are wton hatter Is a stalagmite of fine writing . ' '■ 

Christopher Wordsworth, Observer 
-J - es.9B 

Gunter Grass 

HEADBIRTHS 

or 

The Germans Are 
Dying Out 

■ ■ ■ Thewho16 “ 

- _ . Richard Boston, Punab 

Grass la a playfully exoberani, amazing writer." 

Paul Beilay, Standard 

lain Hamilton “ 

KOESTLER 

ji^laiiiftomUIpn^aqhlevemeitftoiQ shpw.aiid to some degree explain,', 

°^ n ehata ?*or shlnM through this 

pludy ' To recr “ ,e Ko»Uer ia net an ■' 
inconsiderable Job. , ^ y a /„ yj ■ 

fi" -8 ?.' S bc ?t l he of ldeaa in the twentieth - 
century ilia fascinating. Paul Johnson, Times Llterar/ Supplement 

.. . ' ' £ 12.00 

George Malcolm 

Thomson 
THE BALL AT 
^ GLENKERRAN 

deal of pleasure,^ ... ;r ^rVp Seymou/^Smlth, FlmuSS tS & v . 
Itisa typically romantic, story of lovf * ■ i 
but deopanad by reaearahanaaatxom 





a '&X: ■ l\ R. D. Lancaster 


■ h M romantic *6^ of love, liurt, friendship and bp tray a] 
but deopanad by reaearah end a strong current of anoint change, ' ' 

•i '.- • Grab sun -fiord,; Sunday Express 

‘^ y : : L- y- / . * 7 * 90 . 
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A bacchante and her suite 


Masolino d’Amico 

Bruno Conti and Alda Morino 

(Editors) 

SlblUa A krai no e 11 sun tempo: Vita 
racfoni.ira e illustrate 

.15t)pp. Milan: Peftrindli, L IK.tiQfj. 

Sibilla Alcramo (IK7ft-iyfifn wus 
born Rina Faccio, first child of an 
engineer who worked in Alcssumlrin 
and Milan, ami then moved with his 
family to Porto CtvitRnova Marche, a 
small town on the Adriatic Sea, to 
become manager of a glass factory. 
His workers resented the demanding 
schedules he imposed upon them, 
and while he was busy quelling riots 
01 guniJoinl. he neglected his wife 
and cider daughter; the former lan- 
guished and eventually tried to kill 
herself by jumping nut of a window, 
the alter was raped at fifteen by an 
employee of her father's and then 
allowed her parents to coerce her 
into marrying him. 

Rina played the good housewife 
for u few years, and auve birth to a l 
son in IH95. Then, doubtless bored i 
by claustrophobic provincial life, she I 
had a brief affair with an nnnnnm.i r 


tUmm to support her claim to liter- 
>iry significance; even contemporary 
critics immune to her personal charm 
condemned her work as sub- 
D'Annun/iuii, suh-Niei2.sc heun. over- 
sentimentul, and utterly devoid of 


into the last and most intense of her 
attachments. In the nine teen -year-old 
poet Franco Mu taco! (a. who lived 
with her for ten years, until 1945. 
D Annunzio, the great womanizer, 
never became her lover, but in- 


1™""-, p u, * env oi never became her lover, but in- 

X: hm W hn°°i k hCI Sun V us, y at ic r ibcd 10 °f his books as 

5 .u h r dia , n . u ' are interest- “the attentive sister, in the ADri' 

isiraurdimr V St0ry ° f ^ ,lfC IS quile eVen ' f n * when we suff «ed the aL 

c 'y.°J, '^mortality". This was in Paris 
Sihilja left poor Ccna, breaking his ,n .19I4, when Sibilla was hotly pur- 
heart in IVItl. She had fallen in love Boccioni and tried to use 

with Lina Poletti , a young woman ^ Annunzio as bail for the younger 
whom she met at the first Women's and virtually unknown artist. In later 
National Meeting. To a few days y ears D'Annunzio sent her small 
you have become the mistress of my sums of money, which Sibilla badly 
heart . Lina wrote to Sibilla: ' and needed throughout her life. 

middle of lt, my Wli hc;i e n! PI where" my * Sf**' lhen - °? lite rary gossip, if 
52?“. bridegroom hj L“ t 


. — "v wiiciu my 

motner and my hridcKrnom have L" - mien m iuvc, 

their throne.” However, soon both mLV™!! 1 alf , tended to sound like 
wwnen got over their outbursts of Slbl,,fl - They a,so (ned *o keep to the 
wild passion, and Sibilla embarked ?£ nie s y,e f when .? li( of love and on 
on whiil may be regarded as her line run ' 0 . . Wl,h awkward results. 


- — wi iiu uuuiu aa 

the attentive sister, in the April 
evening when we suffered the anxi- 
ety of immortality”. This was in Paris 
in 1914, when Sibilla was hotly pur- 
suing Boccioni and tried to use 
D Annunzio as bait for the younger 
and virtually unknown artist. In later 
years D'Annunzio sent her small 
sums of money, which Sibilla badly 
needed throughout her life. 

A feast, then, of literary gossip, if 

nor of litPrnru nnglih, _ mU. I.... 



on whtif may be regarded as her Irue run ' oflen , Wl,h awkward results, 
career: an unparalleled collection of n ."S , ’ w,t ! 1 Arno ‘ s f SQ she called 
senous love affairs with young and £ l ? , ? l !i l lelter t Si P y hand ~ ,he ietter 
aspiring writers and artists, nearly all in £ , me ! 11 have to 8* vc him up, 
of whom would become eminent ? , e , ? nc ,eaves me ,n no doubt - 
and all of whom responded to her L?, 0n . tlie _ ro,l f h floor [of a peasant 
ardently before heat ins n hurried C ® , . ta fi e . m Corsica], wrapped in mv 


Si 


Vi* 



had a brier affair with an unnamed 
foreigner". Her husband's reaction 
was so violent that Rina tried to 
commit suicide by drinking lauda- 
num. After this she went back to her 
role of passive wifu, but soon be- 
came socially alert, involved herself 
in early trade union and feminist 
movements, and started working for 
pohlfcal newspapers; for a spell 
(1899-1900), although her husband 
forced her to do afl her work at 
home, she even edited L’italia Fan- 
mtnik, a paper published in Milan 
moveef) 1Cr fami y ,lad temporarily 

. In «l 90 £. slie decided to live her 
own life. She had another love affair, 
this time with a poet, G. F. 

I TL). _ ' .1 . 


and all of whom responded to her iff, on . tlie _ ro,1 gh floor [of a peasant 
ardently before heating a hurried re- 2?® e i. ln , C ?, rs ' ca ]; wra pped in my 
treat. Most of them, were they still jvhite shawl. Poor dove! Thus Sibil- 
ahvc, would regret both the heated Li n diary ’ A P® r tolling her that 
letters they wrote to her during their , fe was . suspicious, Paplni tried 
affairs, and the slippery ones they Mcape mth „ d 'g nil y- “What sad- 
wrote to her when attempting to , m . e • he wrote, "is your 


wrote to her when attempting to 
escape. Little could they imagine the 
toying care with which that seemingly 
bohemian, homeless Bacchante (a 
word which was constantly applied to 
Sibilla) would treasure their hasty 
notes, in certain cases for fifty yeare 
or more. 3 3 

Within the next few years Sibilla 

SmJSi'i* w lS' l he poet v,ncenz ° 

Cardarelli; with the writer Giovanni 
Papmi; with Vincenzo Gerace. poet 
8r ? d Protegd of Benedetto Crace‘ 
with Umberto Boccioni, the futurist 

P5JJ55; wi f*| ,be painter Michele 
Cascclla, with the wnter and critic 
Giovanni Boine; with the poet Dino 


-- -- i mv ruvivi ID TUUI 

refusal to believe that I suffer. Yes, 
my suffering isn’t shrill, it isn’t exter- 
nal, it neither screams not sobs. It is 
a close, silent, Infinite suffering - a 
mans suffering. And this suffering 
wiH stay within me always, and it will 
add itself to the others that made me 
a man without hope." Boccioni was 
more straightforward. "This obstin- 
acy of yours to transform something 
that is what it is, is terrible," he 
wrote. Sibilla received some sober 
and memorable advice from Croce, 

SnT 16 , . h * r a magnificent letter 
when she tried to obtain his support 

in Dersunrlino tha ii n . 


...r auiiciuig isn i snriu, it Isn't exter- *= :u-. ' • ti; • ’ <'• 'V v-' 

nal it neither screams not sobs. It is iW ' t.": 

a close, silent, Infinite suffering - a ii ! ^ -3 

X* offering. And this suffering t 

add its^f^^the’othere^’t 811 ^ 

a man without^opl" *&£$££ 

more StraishtfnnvnrH ^ r*i_.n nuSR.’jI 


Sibilla Aleramo 


■ wppun — , — man sue usea 

VEV*2* th / weak,in 8 Gerace to others - SI »e always elided alone: to 
h J s .u an - c f e , fc ? r her - “I never support herself she was often obliged 
□euevea the ideal mstifirarinne to bee. from fripnHc an H 


nr **■ Lampana, with the i i_i- , ner. "i never ® u hhw* nerseu sue was often oblieed r U1 ‘ ‘ 

SS m iSi™P * apparently gave her Gerace, they would all^SSm? 0 ^! be iev - ed the ldcal justifications you to be E. from friends and from instftu- I - on Cudaui ! eVcr 

g^WjpiTO.-ttrentfh. ..to leave her known, particutarlv^ “nSSS? e !l ^ “ ? our bobkVhe said of W «om. She had oigned QoS»i an3- g !! en 8 flat * and h 

hus^ndand sonfor good. She went Boine ,wE 0 died In the Ore?t “J 61 a % donmenl of her husband fa8cist declaration In 1924. but after private clime during 

Lwfife ™/Z S€d r . he ? elf and Cnmpana who wenf mad^d ' Jnd S' ? the of «nsual somesort of mild rccantationihewal WaS P a,d by thS 

literary life, and soon found another died in an asyium ObWousK sibiS? done fo/ ^/^^- evU is S Iven a a ™Il afiowance by MussoIS,“ — - -- 

was able to snni luiimnn a r . ■ ^ ® WCllOn Of pleasure. Thic r i/\ 


Poor Sibilla. She delighted in her Pnrh , e & , 

conquests, pined when abandoned, f a ^* soa °on after the war. At ar 
but soon recovered and was ready Si?,’, the ^.rtywas duly grateful, sui 
for a new passion. She was certainly ?? 8 received all sorts of offio 
used much more than she used she wrote 8 colum n i 

others. She always elided alone- to . sho a guest of hoooi 
support herself she was often obliged t rfll K s a f ld 011 ^ips behind ll 
to beg, from friends and from institu- • n ^rtain; eventually she wi 
hons. She had signed Croce’s and- gI J en . 8 “ at * and her sojourn in 


bwwv. one wen I 

and Ftenged herself into 
literary life, and soon found another 
. "IL rer * ihe wrifer Giovanni Cena 

After a period of fiiffi S IrK ttn fencer na med Tullio Bo*- 
Damiani and Cenn, telling e*?h man at’ the' °G& n L? tQ W,n ? 8 ° ,d medal 
about the other’s advance! she went Atie'dia nffSS: 8 ^ 88 l 11 
. to live with Cena, who railed hSr -SSL 'zES detcr hen she was fifty- 
Slbilla; and in 1906 she published miSS ^ 7 l, J er Earic o Ema- 
Vna donna k her first and only best- with her- y ' f ?r r ' m ,ove 

# 8r -.She signed it with h?r nlw Kr afe fth "2L f lS^ e durin 8 
Christian name, and an ancient Pled! ofd twet an^ M h L rl } F n°H r ' year - 
montese surname which she adopted tier Salvnm™ ' 1 r? N ? be L Pnze w »"- 

lo avoid double; froni her . qS^SSSX h Qm t ,mo , do - Whe " 
husband, Una donna (rttetitlv ^■ 1 ^ a8, n i P do l ®ft her she threw herself 
printed m A IVo/im/i, by Virago' in' . ' ' ' 

flad by lhe University of Cali-’ ' a r • 

SjjK *5“ In ,1980); which . told . A . ;• 7 ^ _ J 

Sibilla s own story (with the exclu- XV C/iLV (\T\ H 

'S? 1 !* sh j . a ‘ er regretted. ; of . ^ J 

• . affi, ir with • Dnnuani), »"iy ' • 

greeted as an important feminist »v , L ' 

Nichoias Davias on 

t'**'"™ 1 no 

J°J telii |WWeiy.. miwily V«nlc«: Tlic Greatnesj and lhe p^| 
400pp. Allen Line, tn 


iho went on to win a go d medal AmoldtH^f SI* Cascel ! a ' and ^ 


- - — iivi ai 

was paid foy by the PCI. 


This lasted until 1945. The follow- tlventv- 
mg year she asked to become a unclean 

Sibilla lives with Cascella and'wiih ? 0mh,:r the ^mmunlst Party. “I SEE aer «»«» 

sevens 


Sibilla died in January 1960, 1 se 
her a few days before her death; 
twenty-year-ofd, I nccompanied t 
U r » °f. m * ne to her out-of-the-wt 
clinic. He had been taken to th 


passss psks 

■ s? ■ V«?W= 

Rfe"!?.' 1 B?"W* Vln4>. h' 


to kpow 
to lure 


from loving a single one - and T Hvf’ m °% S by ber 88 a child, and he t< 
iike I usef to Uvl %Tnn We fl » she wh had bcen lh * fi *‘ ^ 

wrote in her dia^ fa 1949 iCr± whojtad made him aware of a 


A city and her sickness 


efriy ensharedBolna whn bad when th ^ iSorioStai SLJE T inTroduced * ST - » ** « 

EElSSfe 

thomMivB ,o ■3Sy?rs was nottad 1001 


“Venice could sit back 1 ’ ,■ we art told ’ -t-l- 

Juiy,^ •an/mJintata ^her^aftS' howeve ^^ ! S r ! 0 stifr carries ^th^t ? ub l ect8 i but throughout the bool 

Ion on the side-lines". She is^hv , num ^ r of disadvantages re Sf ? etra ys a lurkfag admiration ft 
6™* "mourning V-rarii.7 &L' **, that the historian sbofad ^ “s^eral methods that gowi 

exhausted" and “demlralizeJ’. ft ^ J 85 Lord Norwich admits ? onf oflen employed. On one p age 

reads rather like a bloSyfW >£ting and sculpture/ musfa Zi S e ar fi ues that to call Venice 

Venice Did Next") But s flrcb,t «ture, costumes cuSbma -S3 P° ,,ce state " is “a travesty of Uu 

rapher’s most deliite problem fs Ui s c " ~ and not% mSabom J™*"- but on another, he admin 
often to. explafa why the hero foJ' 5 5 °? 0 5! ia ot intellectual^ fife, JSSJ 1 that Venice, and “virtually even 
heroine) sometlmfls foiiaH .v r A? d then, bv mnlrin« « r : other state" in earlv modem Europe 


; tSSVSL ^‘cwed,, ’and-' Ibtiere 400pp. Alien Lane £12 n 

' • • S JO? Sibilla' did 0. 7)39 1409 2 ' V 

advantage of her Notoriety ' 1 - • n 

■ SjLS-eft S»us mtSfSft^BSSXX 8 

.Agrft. sort ofhlsto^i V^^aJSSf 1 it « 

f? 25 S 4 * b l, « *cre Claims , only lo . be n . strfaehtfa^riS I'J 




wui Ull OilULUU , lie 

that Venice, and “virtually wr 
other state” in early modem Europe 
could be described as. police states- 
‘‘the principal difference being ite 
Yenice was cot^iderably more effl 
cient". This paradox is resolved * 
the end of the book, when he cbm® 
perilously close to suggesting that flu 
end justifies the means: "There is w 
denying that the Ten and the Thro 
both used spies and informers, jar 
as everv security s«rvJcfi has since tot 


word, but let tin 
for. themselves. / 
Often irresistibly 
19(19 to th?. year 

' .’AlthoUgli at wg 
author of* dozen 
novels, mostly But 
poems - hnabf'i 
play which was si 


’• porn usea spies and informers, y 
as every security service has since t 
world began; but such bodies flj! 
be judged less by their methods (il 
less these, Involve violence or ll 
. threat of ft) than ! by the ends , 
which they use them,. .. 

Thousands of- “general reaaen 
travel every year to Venice to we 
the city and its treasures - its. P 810 , 

.fas. Sell lnhir» and arrhifflAtUfe: Dll- 


V wmen was staged in Paris by. , 



Chairman < 
be well phh* 
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Unbroken continuum 


M. L. Rosenthal 

T. Carhi (Editor and Translator) 
n* Penguin Book of Hebrew Verse 
$|j 3. Penguin Books/Allen Lane. 

fl6W 36507 6 . 

ae said: ‘Rejoice, for God has 
brought you to your fiftieth year in 
the world!' But she had no inkling 
that, for my part, there is no dif- 
ference at all between my own 
days which have gone by and the 
distant days of Noah in the 
rumoured past. I have nothing in 
the world but the hour in which I 
am; it pauses for a moment, and 
then, like a cloud, moves on. 

This is T. Carmi’s prose translation 
of an eleventh century poem by 
-Samuel Hanagid, whom he calls “the 
fat major poet of the golden age" 
U Hebrew poetry in Spain and in- 
deed one ot “the greatest Hebrew 
poets of all time”. Few people will 
bve known of Hanagid's work, (he 
bulk of which was not published 
Ben in Hebrew until 1934. Carmi’s 
anthology is full of such revelations, 
h assembling a collection that would 
rtpresenl the 3000 years from the 
[Why of the Old Testament to that 
of his own contemporaries in modern 
fowl, the editor - himself a leading 
fciselj poet, who modestly (but re- 
putably) omits his own work from 
these pages - has performed a great 
xrnce. The prose renderings, each 
printed facing its Hebrew original, 
are a fine achievement in themselves. 
1M years of compilation and re- 
leareh have, however, resulted in 
wnething even more remarkable: 
“ wst presentation of the body of 
a continuous tradition in a single, 
coherent, absorbing volume. 

The word “miracle" is justly used 
oy until in his introduction when he 
If,® crucial discovery, in 

p&° f the Cair0 Gen,zah 

2“ momentous event - momen- 
wa for almost every branch of 
Hebrew scholarship - has been 
22 described as a cluster of 
,*** a rairacle that the 
wjwmmtyjn Fostat (Old Cairo), 

fe ninii,' boflg lt its synagogue in 
ninth century, perpetuated the 
v-ralestlnian rite, ft was a 
HS lha 1 l , the y * • • held the 
' S* DfaJPi n *H ch “teem that 
’ ha^ °J writ,n g in Hebrew 
j - had to be stored In u special 

tt^teom- It WBs a miracle that 
i d ° f ‘ housa nds of frag- 
J*Qts were, deposited . , . from 

Wtv^2Sti h t0 tde nlnele enth cen- 
fi v !“ d l were preserved from 

sjct were nm d,scovered 

“te.hn® Cam- 
some of the manu- 

SrS em t nto8 of Cair o «» d » on 

SSkJ ® h ^ ed them to Solo- 

» the in ^hhtoics 

Ized tohu V 0 ers t ^’ Scfl ®ohter “reaj- 
*™**to*nt, that he was 
on’gW of n fr r T. 0ll h of the Hebrew 

“affilv fSfin sl 5 sdcus ' 811(1 “' m_ 

^ the niri V ( e . ed ‘2 Cairo and, 

?WWeTmm c l the kec P ers j 
th^m 1 * ^ fragments and 
.SerfeJf®. ^ England",, There- 

^Lh otly nd , toeir piecing together 
‘‘<^ow^ anuscri P ts tb at had 
^SR^SS-SS 1 of Cairo before 
•WomVSW rt «nd into many 

XfflS k- OT- lhe Wefi ‘- 

4poctrv‘ mnni? 0 r‘, tbc material 
Sa?hf vl 1 “5 y« unedited. 
9 e ^h??Hn*Ji dl i d0llb ‘ , tb at the 


SEZS™* . c - muries of exile aad 

Jspersa 1 ’ expulsion and repression, 
massatre ana panial assimilation. As 
v_ artru notes, ‘its main centres were 

L n nH P , fl a?J ine , a ^ d Spain ' Bab ytonia 
and Italy and Germany and Eastern 

Europe. But It also had important 
branches in North Africa, the Bal- 
kans Yemen and Holland." The 
periods of development in these 
main centres overlap and become 
intertwined with the stages of poetic 
style in each of the dominant cul- 
tures: Arabic, Iberinn ("Andalu- 
sian ), Provencal, Italian, and so on 
How intertwined may be seen in the 
description of Hanagid, 

bom in Cordoba and . . . among 
tb °s« who fled the capital when 
the Berber hordes destroyed it in 
1013. A renowned Talmudist and 
statesman, he was the first Spanish 
Jew to be granted the title “Nagid” 
(“Prince"), He was appointed 
vizier shortly after the accession to 
the throne (1038) of Badis. the 
Berber ruler of Granada. In this 
capacity [he] commanded the 
armies of Granada in a series of 
victorious campaigns . . . Hana- 
gid's vast knowledge of Hebrew 
and Arabic culture is apparent in 
his . . . rich repertoire of forms 
and motifs. 

As the poem I have quoted shows. 
Hanagid s deep sense of history and 
of the paradox of identity has, like 
so much of the poetry in this book, a 
sharply modern poignancy, combined 
with a tradition rooted in Biblical 
and liturgical origins. 


this anthology. But the venture fs 
thorouglily justified by the ancient 
Hebrew saying, “It is upon us to 
begin the work. It is not upon us to 
complete the work.” And indeed, 
this sort of work can never really be 
completed. It should be rend as u 
sequence by many hands, one that 
proceeds* from the pussionate priini- 
tivisfa of; the Bible r with Its savage 
war-songs, and its notes of compas- 
sion and holiness as well as eroticism 
- through Inter phases of widening 


sophistication and tragic awareness, 
the remarkable poem "You sold a 
Brother . for example, bv the eighth- 
century poet Phinehas Hakohen, re- 
casts the tale of Joseph confronting 
his brothers m Egypt as a dramatic 
dialogue in ballad form (not unlike 
Edward in this respect) between 
Joseph and Judah. The psychological 
turn at the end exploits the initial 
charge of emotion in Joseph’s 
accusations and in Judah's terrified 
pleading, and gives enormous power 
to the denouement. 

. . - And he said. "I am your 
brother Joseph!” 

They shuddered at his words. They 
shook, dumbfounded, and could 
not answer him. Then he wept 
aloud, and they too wept. And 
afterwards his brothers talked with 
him. 

Hakoken was also one of die au- 
thors of the imposing series of poems 
on the denth of Moses written 
between the eighth and the eleventh 
centuries. These poems brood on 
death and destiny by way of a num- 
ber of confrontations between God, 
who has decreed Moses’ death, and 
the unwilling hero, seen ns a Prom- 
ethean figure - and by way of other 
forms of stark dialogue. In them we 
can see something like Greek 
tragedy in formation, the fusion of 
self-regarding piety and defiant ques- 
tioning that we find in both Oedipus 
and Job and in so many later poems 
in the Hebrew tradition. (A simple 
example is the anonymous “You 
shall not withhold your answer” - a 
list of commandments to God- in- 
structing Him in the ways of mercy 
and understanding, and admonishing 
to abjure the premises of 
Original Sin: “You shall not prolong 
Your anger with Your sorrowing 
people to all generations.”) 

TTie most affecting quarrels with 
God - sometimes almost violent, 
sometimes as gently acquiescent as 
Abraham and Isaac, whose tale be- 
comes a bitterly ironic symbol for 
later generations -; come in poems 
centred on the . mass-slaughter and 
mass-suicides of Jews during the Cru- 
sades, Whatever romance those ex- 
peditions may hold for some, they 


were sheer butchery for the Jewish 
people. "I shall speak out my grief”, 
an anonymous poem about the mas- 
sacre of Jews by Crusaders in Mainz 
on May 27. 1096. reproaches God 
for a moment, reminding him of the 
legend of Isaac, before turning lo 
self-questioning: 

Almighty Lord, dwelling on high, 
in days of old the angels cried out 
to ion to put n halt to one sacri- 
fice. And now, so many are hound 
and slaughtered - why do they not 
clamour over my infants? 

Brutality and horror break into 
many of these poems. "Let this sight 
come before You", David bar 
Meshullam of Speyer (ells God: 
■‘young women, who put their trust 
in You. slaughtered naked in broad 
daylight; the fairest of women - their 
wombs slashed open and the after- 
birth forced out from between their 
legs." Ore cannot help reading 
these dark poeins ns essential clues 
to the continuity of Hebrew poetry, 
carriers of terrible memories that il 
would be sinful lo forget, and ns 
challenges to poets to honour the 
possibilities of their art and not sink 
into triviality or mere anecdote. 

ft is not possible to convey here 
the enormous range of poetry in this 
anthology: the gradual evolution of 
liturgical verse and its several styles 
and verse-forms: the growth of secu- 
lar verse from these liturgical origins, 
and the divergences of national and 
regional schools; and, most of nil, 
the special qualities of particular 
poems of every kind. Carnii's intro- 
duction, his notes on individual poets 
and poems and on medieval Heurew 
genres, and Benjamin Hmshovski's 
lucid “Note on the Systems of Heb- 
rew Versification" are extremely apt 
and informative, and the book’s 
overriding concern with poetry oF 
quality rather than poetry that is 
I merely representative of periods and 
schools is of decisive importance. 

r This is a book that opens up a 
| world of poetic art apd history. If 
i anyone wishes to quarrel wifn (is 
■ chpices or’ emphases ;= — . well and 
gdod, I have mfely read! anything so 
much, worth arguing about. , 


Endangered species 


George Szirtes 

John Heath-Studds 

Naming the Beasts 

61pp. Manchester: CarcRnet New 
Press. £3.25. 
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Classical-romantic-pastoral in his 
youth, as he says of himself in bis 
well-known “Epitaph", John Heath-* 
Stubbs is an elegant and ironic con-;, 
versationalist: things have changed 
but not that much. What delights us 
in Heath-Stubbs’s poetry is tne flu- 
ency with which ne switches from 
assured , speech to emblem and back 
again in a fully civilized manner. The 
longing for exoticism* at the heart of 
things , is still strong, as is shown by 
his employment of ^gallant” diction, 
biblically sensuous or almost Boy’s 
Own. heroic, where .the if honest mjs- 
rie-thrush” can remain “brave and 
true" or where, *> sweet-voiced 
nightingale" can Cell a Persian rose of 
Nishapur where “a f thousand roses 


bloom, / Glowing like lanterns". But 
the mind that conceives these images 
has a Chinese complexity and dig- 
nity. As the Dinosaur says, to St 
George, “Linguistics fa our Mesozoic 
age , . , had not, 1 think, advanced / 
To that degree of subtlety”. ("St 
George and the Dinosaur"). This is a 
Dinosaur to be reckoned with. 

Naming the Beasts continues to 
tread carefully among Its ironies. 
That he is archaic the poet is pleased 
to admit - but. only In the sense that 
he is aware of himself as an . en- 
dangered species. In fact the whole 
familiar world is endangered. In 
Central Park, New York, he asks, 
“Where is the Washington Square of 
Henry James?" Not, assuredly, 
where fa drove of joggers / Plods 


modern life are understandable but 
also rather absolute. We can' only 
answer. Yes we know, we know, but 
what Is to be done? Against this, 
Heath-Stubbs’s vision of nature, an 
exotic version of Hampshire; rich 
with groves of mngic ana learning, is 1 


of Edward Thomas. It is .touching 


startled cattle fleeing-/ The gad-fly 
spectre of cholesterol”. Not where • 
‘‘the 1 little children, Imprisoned ‘in I 
ogrish towers” are “enchanted by a ' 
one-eyed troll fa front of a joyless 
fire” (“The Green ■ hftm’s Last Will 
and Testament"). These, fa-itidsm^ of 


because of its fading familiarity. In a 

S oem called "Greensleeves" Heath- 
tubbs begins with a litany of flow- 
ers, contrasts it with industrial cities 
("White faces In slum alleys”) and 
ends by being moved to .tears (te4rs 
hedged with ironies of- too much 
wine and British Rail fare) by the 
sight of Kentish apple-blossom: “T 
am called Lady Greensleeves,’ she 
said, / T also can betray arid break 
the heart.’” 

' It is because it can - betray and . 
break' the heart that' Heath-StubbsV 
poetry hOldstreo.^HUMs ;ij -proverbial . 
wisdpm based on 'traditional .roman- 
tic perceptions, transformed by 

flmirieVine m nt. mill *L_ 


Jobs 


V'^tzalLanH^L"’"^ mat me 

S “Mwscrltrt collec-, 

Nr undSl? m 9 ro delations in 
^in» red Ieaves " The 

H®o^ e JlL 0 L? rBat : P° ats as 


( ^W5^ S0 % 1 2 D Ibn Qabir °i 
Sl forty-, or., whose 
years' vajo® Published $ome five 

? therefore, fully ; 
:,««»?■ '«ei.r [lm«; oth C rs, 

plUtyn ! ~ -Yannal. (plxth 

.example, and mahv 


1 sit on, trying to think' of sbmetliirig, 
in spite pf jobs ripening l aroiind me. ■ | 
Light drfvto down, retries impeccably , 11 . 
in stiff volumes- on the stone ; tiles; ; 
until the plant she brought to convalesce 
is loaded witb light. 

PH study the flaring sterns 
holding the pale steady light. 
ih liquid capillaries. 

Instead of making a grab to the heart 
' fixing 1 it as a totem of something, : ' | 

I'll leave it as. a few jnlriutes 
participating, learping tp. husband.' . . 


would probably / Dnve them to the 

E ublic mischief’; and, fa defence of 
is own generation, the new poets 
who Dre^Dot- and- carry' Long John 
; Silvers with, small dried up. / Profes- 
i sors perched upon their shoulders. / At 
1 least.', he adds, "our parrots 'had real 
and gaudy feathers.” 

Some of those feathers ’ may be i 
gaudy, , ij is true, there are fadeed 
' some ; thip Specimens^ fa^this book. 


land one .at least, “His Excellency’s 
’-•j Poefry . : is ffa bid bird With a new 


Western society seams to be drill- 
ing toward economic and ladmo- 
iogicsl chaos, ecological disaster, 
and ulllmatoly psychic disinte- 
gration. This situation Is not a 
peculiar twist in the fortunes ot 
postwar Europe and America, 
Morris ilermen asserts; Instead 
we are witnessing the Inevitable 
outcome of the modern era Itself, 
and of the scientific world vlow 
that is Integral -to It. See king an 
alternative, holistic world view, 
Herman perceptively studies our 
sclentiffc consciousness and 
presents a forceful challenge to Its 
supremacy in bis now book. 


.-CJie- 
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By MORRIS BERMAN 


“1 find Morris Barman's book fas- 
cinating and bound to be one of 
tha most controversial books of 
the year. Its elm is a preround one, 
to be both a diagnosis of and a 
prescription for -our modem ma- 
kdse," r |uuAN Jaynes, author of. 
•The Origin of Consciousness In 
the Breakdown of the Bicameral 
Mind 

"A beautifully sculptured book. 
Borman has fold the basis for a 
now metaphysics. Ha has written 
a bonk that captures tha historical 
process of human development in 
on eloquent and poetic manner." 

-Jeremy Uifkin, 
author of Rntrapy 

','1 know of po book fa Wjifdi the 


so Jfiiowlao 
And so ludd 1 


And so luddly prenntfid.V-OwEN 
Bar pi bid, author of Saving (he 
Appoorancas 

"Morris Berman's book addressee 
whet 1 considor lo be the most 
Important topic at our praeonl 
moment fa history. He fa sesreh- 

■' fagfortho underpinnings of a now 
world view that can give riso to a 
culture capable of relating ganlly 
and self-suBielnlngly lo the 
earth," -*-FftEDBBlCK Pure 

"Solid lessons fa lhe history of 
ideas together with cogently pre- 
sented radical cultural criticism." 

-KlrJois Be views 

"We have moved from an en- 
chanted world |n which every- 
. thing was olive, and Into which 
humans fit, lo a world In whiah 
everything is an oblpol, alien, faot 
me and m which T becomes an 
■liens tod thing in a world of 
alienated (blogs. Berman traces 
bow science from the Xfldi century 
to (he present look over Western 
, CDDBOlouanesa. . .. He argues from 
. • philosophy, history, psychology, 

■ . Bslemn, end pthers) that: we need 
lo raplace (he disenchanted world . 
' ,we; how have wfth one that 

' . - 1 ? .““kWlN describes «, ■ 

•; ^"K.fa which humans five fa sn 
fatlfaste mletfan with each other 
and with All things fa the uni- 
verse.,., An excellent book. 

'. —Choice 

' ^ bepk-feogth eong fa . praise of 
Eros."— The Christ fan .Century' • 




Alan Dewar 


ifound towards the end. Ncxt to a' : 
Heaney or a MuIdodq, Heafa-Stubbs” 
fieems.rlo qua clops,, but wbataplea-, 

■ fe, r .to. hcar hfa .awieit,,: anti.) , 

■ .clylllzcd voice. • ^ :;y. 
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LATIN LITERATURE 


Not passion, but politics 


Erich Segal 


Richard C. Monti 


The Dido Episode and the Antcld: 
Roman Social and Political Values in 
the Epic 

114pp. Leiden: Brill. F14U. 

9 004 0632ft 5 


She is arguably the most enduring 
heroine of the ancient world. “Love- 
sick Dido' 1 seems la have captured 
Shakespeare's imagination. The talc 
of her tragic affair with Aeneas was 
Hamlet's favourite play. It was Eng- 
land's first opera. Louis XVI was so 
moved by the version he saw at 
Fontainebleau that he made the 
actors immediately repent it twice. 
There have hcen nearly u hundred 


argues that the queen is essentially 
"a political person", and “the nurms 
of behaviour which regulated Roman 
political relationships are the same 
ones which inform the association 
which Dido enters with Aeneas nnd 
the Trojans”. Professor Monti sees 
her not as a romantic princess of the 
Hellenistic mould, hut rather as a 
Roman {sic) dynast, so depicted by 
Virgil “to establish n standard against 
which Aeneas may be judged . 

Monti supports his argument by 
demonstrating (lie enormous amount 
of Roman political terminology in 

Vlrail’i! rt n rrn liirj A eimilAr 


Virgil's narrative. A similar approach 
has already been tried by D. O. 


Ross, whop in Style and Tradition 
in Catullus (19©) explains the 
metaphorical significance of political 
language in the epigrams in Lesbia. 
Both Ross and Monti bolster their 
with frequent references 


iiicic I'Ltii nuniijr 41 uumrivu 

operas on this theme, mostly eight-' cements . 

*. — i to J. I lellegouarc h, Le i acabulaire 

latin ties relations et ties partis politi • 

1 - -4 LI-, / 1 


ce nth -century Italian, and ' usually 
called Oitlnnc abbandnnatn. Matthew 
Arnold ranked her with Achilles and 
Prometheus as “independent nl 
time", belonging to “the domain of 
our permanent passions". Clearly, 
Virgil’s star-crossed lovers have had 
an even greater appeal Limn Romeo 
nnd Juliet. 


ones sous la rdpttbliquc (1963). With 
to is l wo It in one hand and a Latin 
dictionary in (lie other, Monti re- 
traces the lovers’ steps to show us 
aspects wc had previously missed. 


And the story is Virgil’s, though 
lie did not "create" Dido (she hud 
long existed in Phoenician legend), 
ana did not even invent her encoun- 
ter with Aeneas (this was probably in 
Naevitis' third-ccmury epic, the Bel- 


Virgil begins the story when 
Aeneas, separated from nis men 
after a shipwreck, enters a sacred 
Carthaginian grove, enveloped in a 
magic cloud. There he first sees pul- 
cherrlma Dido addressing members 
of his lost crew, llioneus, one of his 
captains, teds ihe Punic queen that 


ate affair has begun under the most 
formal circumstances. When Romeo 
appears at Capulet’s banquet, Juliet's 
father restrains Tybalt from ejecting 
him, because Romeo "bears him like 
a portly gentleman”. This is 
Veronese hospitium. 

Monti's argument continues: 

The introduction of the political 
(heme into the love narrative of 
Book IV with the suggestion repe- 
atedly made at the beginning that 
the marriage with Aeneas has poli- 
tical implications and that it will be 
advantageous to Dido points to an 
essential feature of her character. 
Her typical mode qf behavior is 
that of a political person. 

But where docs Dido make this ex- 
plicit? It is her sister Anna who 
voices concern about Carthage's pre- 
carious international situation as 
Dido waxes on About love. Yet to 
demonstrate Dido's awareness of the 
political implications of an alliance 
with Aeneas, Monti quotes IV 3-5: 

multa viri vlrtus animo multusquc re- 
, , , cursat 

genus honra; hacrent infixl pectore 
, vultlls 

verbaque, ncc plaridam membris dat 
cura quielem. 

Thoughts of the man’s virtus, the 
nobility of his lineage keep rushing 
to her mind. His face, his words 
are graven deeply in her heart. 
And her cura gives no peaceful 
resoite to her bodv. 


tius' vivid cautionary description of 
sexual passion. But Monti never 
once mentions Lucretius or the 
memorable passage in Book IV of 
De rerum nalura which could be a 
proleptic account of Dido's experi- 
ence. 

In their fiery last encounter. Dido, 
about to be abbandonata, pleads 
with Aeneas to remain, then rails at 
him when he refuses. Here again 
Monti quotes only lines congenial to 
his thesis. For example, wnen she 
reminds Aeneas of her hospitium , 
now ungratefully abused by his 
breach of tides, Monti feels that 
"Dido speaks in the manner of a 
Roman dynast, and she censures 
Aeneas according to a specifically 
Roman criterion . He cites lines 
323-26 in which Dido implies that 
"she would rather kill herself than 
fall prey to her political enemies". 
But Monti stops one line short of a 
memorable if sentimental plea, which 
reveals much about the nature of 
Dido's feelings: "if only I had a child 
by you, a parvulus Aeneas whose 
face would remind me of yours . . 


words mean whatever he w an u,i. 
to. Dextera fides and/ofift 
always refer to political aihw W 
HeUegouarc'h hKf ft* 
Dans la iangue drotique, fc £2 
cest le serment d’fitre fi&fe/fc 

STiTJrtrjrss 

sava*- 


(327 ff). This tender moment marks 
the only 


the only occasion in the entire epic 
that virgll employs a diminutive 
adjective: "a tiny little Aeneas”, or 
“a dear little Aeneas", Surely the 
poet’s primary intent was to express 
the sorrows of Dido not as a woman 
of state, but as a woman of flesh and 
blood. U seems to have struck his 
Roman audience that way. When 



Lionel passion. Indeed, the intensity 
of Book IV sets it completely apart 
from the rest of the epic. The poem's 
ostensible, subject is arnta vir unique, 
yet our abiding memories of it are of 
love nnd Liebestod. 


, . . ‘the proper designation V! ‘“'^BMuareu. our one can aiso u»» « vtwm u 

for the association of individuals of ?, L e lf s P 1 ^ 01 ®! meaning, broken hearts? 


manliness'. And though cura can 
mean non-specific worries, in this 
context, as is usual in Latin love 


That is, until now. For if wc be- 
lieve Richard C. Monti's thesis, we 
must temper our sentimental reac- 
tions anu, ynlike St Augustine, cease 
to weep over Dido's fate. While pot 
denying thut- there is considerable 
emotion in Virgil's narrative, he 


different political stales . . When 
Dido accepts the homeless Trojans, 

Aeneas reveals himself and addresses . , ~ 

her in terms that suggest that he too P- oeI .p'’ 11 means "love-pangs". More 
is "entering the relationship of hospi- f‘8 n »icantly, Monti does not quote 
and will be regulated by its !£ e ? v 0 ,P rec ®dmg verses which open 
J the book and set its tone: 


turn 
norms. 


So far, there, is nothing extraordin- 
ary about this.. At first, they are 
merely royalty ponveiping in . the 
appropriate manner. Many a passion- 



al regina gravl iamdudum saucia cura 
vulnus alii veals et caeco carpltur ignl. 
But the queen, long afflicted with 
the pains of deep passion, feeds 
the wound with her blood, and is 
consumed by an unseen inner fire. 
This is traditional (Greek and 


It is all a matter of how you read 
the dictionary. One can, like Monti, 
believe that when Dido appeals to 
Aeneas' right hand (eg data dextera 
quondam) she is asking him not to 
breach " fides in personal political re- 
lationships". But one could also be- 
lieve that she is referring to dextra- 
rum iunctio, the joining of hands in 
the Roman marriage rite. And since 
she regards their relationship as con- 
nttbium, the latter interpretation 
seems a bit more likely. 

wil1 P r ?vc 


3 J a mes ( the fallible if its practitioner is tooVoo 

fremiSulf ^im, ' And Y 11 * 1 trin » ir *- (j, n « discussion of phallic 
ES2 n “*. employs conventional symbols, Freud is sold to have re- 
L ? e ^aslze marked, "sometimes a cigar is simply 

Jlian of Dido’s love. <Ve Are a ciaar".) Unlike Humpty Dummy! 
constantly hearing echoes of Lucre-, the literary explicator cannot make 
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A second aim of Monti’s study « 
to demonstrate how events 
the Aeneid are paralleled j D 
scenes. Virgil subtly adds nuanewa 
these thematic and verbal echoes 
make some significant points. Mom 
quite rightly notes that Un5 
. appeal to Dido for hospitium it 
echoed in Book VII whe* hrmakt, 
a similar plea to King Latinos (ena 
the physical settings are almost die 
same). But since repetitions In Vina 
are not mirror-images but variation 
on a theme, the little differences w 
a great deal. Most significantly the 
Aeneas for whom hospitium Is m 
being requested is a different afif i 
after, among other things, ft 
traumatic experience with Dido. 1ft 
time hospitium will in fact lead to 
marriage, but not love. And to 
paradox reinforces in retrospect the 
hero’s sorrow at losing Dido. 

As for politics, the Aeneid it, oi 
course, filled with topical refeiencn. 
not all as oblique as those Mom 
finds. The entire poem is a hymn to 
Augustus and the Julian gens. Alter 
all, Virgil was being paid for ft 
poetry and had literally to sing to 
his supper. Servius records that ate 
H6 read the elegiac lines about the 
dead prince Marcellus before tbtii 
imperial majesties, Octavia swooned 
ana Virgil collected “a chunk d 
money" [aes grave). 

There are unmistakable alludon 
to the civil wars and, at one point ii 
Book VIII, a subtle compiarann be- 
tween Dido and Cleopatra (which 
has led, unfortunately but undet- 
standabiy, to a spate of tortured it- 
interpretations of the whole poeml- 
Monti is not wrong in seeing politics 
in Virgil's Carthage. The Punk 
Wars, or course, are endowed with« 
mythological origin in Dido’s find 
speech. But the entire story of Dido 
and Aeneas can hardly be Wowed u 
political. When we road the Amid, 
especially Book IV, we must nevrr 
forget tnat Virgil's amanuensis was 
named Eros. 


Neglected no longer 


Richard Stoneman 


Michael C, J. Putnam 
E ssays on Latin Lyric, Elegy, and Epic 
354pp. Guildford: Princeton 
Unwersity Press. £21.20 (paperback. 

0 691 06497 0 


. Augustan Latin literature has not 
'{f® n ® *»»? of critical comment. That 
Michael C. J. Putnam is conscious of 
Ibis may be surmised from his. pre- 
dilection for the less discussed ,por- 
tlons of his authors. Having chosen a 

- :" e jfe led JS'l'aps 


about. His discussion of Horace 
Odes 3.30 takes nineteen pages to 
re-state the blending of Greek and 
Roman elements, a task accom- 
plished in essentials by Gordon Wil- 
liams in two. Elsewhere he is less 
atrnned to the Greek backcloth 
against which the Roman poets in- 
escapably played out their dramas.' 
He is thus inclined to underempha- 
rize this aspect of Catullus 64 0 ? of 
Propertius Books UI and IV. Rather 

Ike M, E. Hubbard, as a more or 
less conscientious, but failed, attempt ■ 
£wH nle . 1 CUHmachean . Aetia on 
Roman subjects, he ' sees it As rhe 
application of Propertius' “bitter 
to tbe un P° n genial task 


Monteverdi, composer of the Lm» 
to d’Arianna , suffered exaclly 
roi.iiine nnni AW. PuintD a 


ims nm.note to the essav on A-nliu x 1' ■ .rroneniui in 

[JL'? effect admits this) - he is & Augustus with . Tahit praise. 


SSJ, J 1 * 11 . tbe- problem of finding* Catullus’ pqem 64 U likewise 

.mr &st rjtsas xortrtsaafi 


•teS&S °¥g VB,it ’ w (tj’e 'charac- do not . both look out to 'mTwwd^ 


. Orto ^ ^e hietaphol- of Catullus' ^8 r 

*9 V 5 a fiower, tbuched ^ by' the • temli 




to aAnatma , sunerea exncuy u» j 
pangs Catullus once did. Putnam “ 
clearly much taken with Caipf 
own claims of castltas and pletas, W* 
not Inclined to consider the liWrtiy, 
CalHmachean ring of such claims. 

The essay on Virgil’s first 
contains a useful aiscusslqn i «. ^“| , ■ 
meeting of ideal and real in V W, 
pastoral world, which for once avoP , 
engaging with the minullae w 
Augustan land-redistribution. 
shows how both Meliboeu* a», • 
Tityrus exemplify a failure « w ; 
Epicurean atardxla or tranquilly™, i 
pastoral existence should prw^ 
the one is faced with imminent I®; 
the other lacks the’relf-knowWgw 
see- outside his paradise andjpgmv .j 
ate it; the idyll is crossed with 
- On scholarly and critical rtj'.' j 
there seems little justification . :5 
re-Hssembling of this mixed , j 
essays. The student would be mw . 
served by the inclusion wftfj.'.l 
most illuminating In coll 5 cl1 22necf- • 1 
the best recent essa^ °u»,^*rjy. 1 
iyeiy, Catullus., (already dooW. 
Kenneth Qulnq in 1072). 
and Propertius. The . ; . 
ephemera. 
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tq 1 reduce the dazzling, 
yhoftl Putnfnh profes- 
Rtonomaniac. One 


(IIK IJJ JIWI IU^muiu- — - - 

these four, writers and 0 
conspectuses of *• th e 






tfAR AND DIPLOMACY 


Aldous Huxley on 


The present extraordinary state of 
affairs - 1 know nobody who agrees 
niih Government policy; where do 
d the MORI poll people live? - has 
reminded me of an earlier age of 
gaiety, when, in a state of misery, 
shune and fear, I wrote to my old 
friend Aldous Huxley. It was Octo- 
ber 1938, just after Chamberlain had. 
come back from Germany with a 

K which betrayed Czecho-Slova- 
J gave Hitler time for a further 
buildup, and the consolidation of his 
death camps. A great many people, 
especially mothers with small chil- 
dren, were dreadfully frightened of 
nr; it wasn't nuclear weapons in 
those days but gas which scared us 
silly. 

I didn't want Aldous to do any- 
thing; I didn't know myself what any 
of us ought to do. I had hoped that 
ihe mil Tor peace in the European 
democracies would bring in nn era of 
inferences instead of war. but that 
hadn't happened: "all it has done", I 
wrote to Aldous, “is to make the 
governments see that the people will 
stand anything rather than war." I 
foresaw conscription, censorship, 
official lies, general loss of liberties. 

I added, "It’s getting increasingly 
difficult to think of the Nazi gov- 
ernment and not of the people of 
Germany: one Is beginning to hate 
a whole people for the sins of its 
governments, and that way the old 
oldness lies." Appeasement was a 
respectable term, so used for instance 

» by The Times . I couldn't feel it was 
ifeht and yet I couldn't bear the 
it of war - both Aldous and I 
ved through World War One, 
to horrors ado the lies and the 
dreadful deaths of our friends. So I 
teat asking: what do you think? 
‘‘Mankind has come to a crisis where 
none of the old formulae work; 
•everything is on too big a scale. Physics 
hwdone In psychology." The follow- 
ing Is ihe letter Aldous In California 
segit. tae.iii.ansvyer: . 

Dearest Naomi, I have just got 

E r letter - as despairing ns most 
us at the moment and as most 
1 conversations, for that matter, 
even here, at this distance. The 
position during the crisis time was 
«Khi it seems to me, that there 
w« nothing Chamberlain could do 
that was not morally wrong nnd 
Immediately, or potentially dis- 
astrous. It Is the story of the Sybil- 
tec books. The longer a bad job 
2® ft® post-war international 
wutoion is left, the higher the 
pace that has to be poid in order 
to settle it. In the ena the price to 


be paid is practically infinite and 
there is nothing nol-fatiil that can 
any longer be done. I still think 
that, in the existing circumstances . 
Chamberlain's choice between 
evils was the better one. It seems 
to me better that the five million 
or more people who would have 
been killed in n war should have 
their lives prolonged if only by a 
short time. It seems to me better 
(a) because life in itself is valuable' 
and nobody has any right to de- 


war and intellectual 

Naomi Mitchison 


in iheir neighbourhood as though 
they were of divine origin, ami 
where, in consequence, a crust ot 
custom had formed, guaranteeing 
a certain amount of reciprocal for- 
bearance and making narsh acts 
seem equitable, because tradi- 
tionally sanctioned. As Bertie Rus- 
sell points oui in his new book on 
Power, any soejety which indulges 
in searching criticism of hallowed 


so forth gnawing away the axioms 
on which nineteenth "century life 
was founded. There has never 
been n period in history, as far as I 
know, when a society has suc- 
ceeded in combining for unv con- 
siderable Icncih of time free criti- 
cism of traditions with political 
decency; for political decency has 
always been bound up with the 
acceptance of the traditions, and 


cree the cutting short of millions of 
the lives of nis fellow men, (b) 
because it is theoretically possible, 


albeit psychologically improbable, 
that Chamberlain may be able to 
use the time gained to work for a 
more lasting solution by non- 
violent means, (c) because even in 
the Jives of people who are no 
more active than Mr Micawher 
things do sometimes just “turn up" 
and the potentialities of accident, 
even of nappy accident, are enor- 
mous, (d) because most people, as 
2 have had experience or this, 
would prefer to be alive under a 
tyranny to being dead under a 
democracy in 'process of being 
transformed into a tyranny by war 
or revolution! - these are not very 
heroic sentiments but, heroic or 
not, they are commonly held and I 
believe that people's wishes in a 
matter so important to them as 
this should be consulted; for the 
more heroic spirits tyranny is 
intolerable; but after all there are 
always escapes, through suicide, 
through revolt and through that 
liberation of the soul which has 
been preached by Buddhists, 
Christians and Stoics alike and 
which can be achieved. It may be 
of course - and after all practically 
every philosopher has said so, ex- 
cept during the last two and a hall 
centuries, when people believed in 
the existence of human progress as 
an analogue to technological pro- 



Aldous Huxley in ihe 1930s 


ress - it may be that this kind of 
Ipictetan, Spinozan, Taulerian 


Epictetan, spinozan, Taulerian 
liberty is the only kind of liberw 
attainable' by hitman beings: It 
may be that, given people with 
ordinary, unsublimated human 
appetites, one is mad to expect 
that any decent political regime 
can be more than transitory. 

As a matter of historical fact, 
the only tolerably decent political 
rfi^mes that have lasted any great 
length of time have been theocra- 

- 111 I T? — * ...U»L 


beliefs and institutions automati- 
cally breaks through that crust of 
decency and prepares (ho way for 
the Use of naked and entirely 
cynical power. The political cynic- 
ism of ihe fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries followed die criticism of 
the humanists (the spirit of Eras- 
mus is the head of a process of 
which Machiavelll and Cesare Bor- 
gia are the inevitable tails); the 
irlghtfulness of the french Revolu- 
tion and the Napoleonic wars fol- 
low the criticisms of the Encyclo : 
paedlsts; our own frightfulness fol- 
lows the termite labours of psycho- 
logists, novelists, logisticians and 


the end of one has always meant 
the end of the other. It, looks as if 
the. an me thing - .were happonhig 
now as has happened so. often in 
the past. These considerations 
make me extremely doubtful of 
the possibility of achieving any- 
thing by means of large-scale poli- ' 
ticaf movements. To my mind the 
most promising economico-soclnl 
experiments being made at present 
are experiments along the lines of 
those conducted by Bofsodi arid 
others for the purpose of Improv- 
ing the techniques of subsistence 
living'. Democracy and personal * 
liberty are possible only where a 


in negotiation 


Hiedtey Bill! 

1 - t 

to*** Watson 

Mflwnacy; The Dialogue Between 

tXW has , been written 

5J?^Plomacy:^ either in the nar- 
( jj^*®nse -of the work of th? 

Profession, or in the 
Jkbui Si 1 tJ ? e .management of 
“ fe y negotiation 

.vojRf Harold Nicolson's classic 
toWvfehii? 9, typtowey- Yet in the 
years there have been 
I’TOiFSi-* ft® nature of di- 
Ir&reriu.okTi 0n(5 much con- 

jSSJpS *fc° le 11 can P Ifl y in 


mutual involvement, like those 
among the states of Western Europe, 
diplomacy .may sometimes give way 
to International .technical manage- 
ment; the rflle of the military, econo- 
mic and other experts who assemble 
In the councils of the West is not, 
strictly speaking, : to . negotiate 
(although m practice this is what 
they dnen do) but to find solutions 
to common technical problems; , 

.. Where .diplomatic ; activity does 
survive, it' Is less the special domain 
of. professional, diplomatists than 
once It was, . Ministers from djtrerent 
governments meet djrectly and by-, 
pass diplomatic representatives; offi- 
cials from Ihe domestic departments 
of one government meet with their 
opposite numbers in another, with: 
out going through foreign offices; 
resident embassies decline jp. relation 
to ad hoc. missions, or even to tele- 
phone calls;- bilateraldiplomacy -the 
traditional tndder of tbe professional 


obsolete, carries & ring of self- 
evident truths Suggestions, like those 
contained in the. Dun&m and Berril) 
reports, that embassies, ambassadors 
or their, expense accounts should be 
cut down to size find' a, ready audi- 
ence. * 

Adam Wats6n> . admirable book 
provides a defence in depth of- the 
rdle which -diplomacy, in the broad 
sense qf, “the dialogue between 
states", has played amTcao. still play 
lb relation to international' order, His 
Central theme Is, that diplomacy, can 
and should be the instrument' not 
simply of tatson d'itat hut of raison 
de systems', in the hands of a- Riche- 
lieu, X' Talleyrand or a’ Bismarck .It 
hu'Mrvi^'riot'iImjiiy to advance the 
objectives of a particular state but to 
develop! maintairi and strengthen the 
international order itself. At Its best 
It has been not only a cjyjlized, but, 
“a civilizing process , identifying the 
common Interests of internatfanal 
society (as most nc‘“ w ” ! " #h “ 
maintenance of a balai 
de 


way beyond the system of states 
itself, if this is where tlie way to a 
more viable international order ••Is 
thought to lie. .*■ 

Professor Wutsbn does not . make 
the mistake of Identifying diplomacy 
with the form .it has takqn.in modern 
• Europe, or of • treating distinctively, 
European diplomatic institutions, 
such . as, tfib resident embassy; . a$ 
sacrosanct , If . , modern- , European 
diplomauy:;iSLj^^4n^t^(l®velQped; 
the Most self-aware ana. the rrtbst 
imaginative kinown to, us, and com- 
mands spqcjal attention because' it Is 
in fact European diplomacy, and riot 
-American, 'Aslan .dr African; that to- 
day provides the basis of diplomatic 
forms throughout the world as . a 
.whole, .it I? nevertheless. the case that 
the most fundamental convention s,of 
diploma^ can be found in relations , 
between Egypt. --and the Hlttites,. 
among GreOK city states and Hellen- 
: iatic kingdoms, In , ancient China arid- 
India and among communities of 
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considerable proportion of tlie 
pnpululion are economically inde- 
pendent. where neither plutocrats 
nor ihe state can bring economic 
pressure to bear on them. True, in 
a society where the crust of custom 
has collapsed, neither plutocrats 
nor above all the state will hesitate 
to bring naked military pressure to 
hear; so that even this experiment 
seems probably foredoomed to fail- 
ure. Still, it must be tried, if nnly 
because it offers some hope of 
providing little islands of existence 
for isolated communities of 
refugees from the general cata- 
clysm. For the rest unc must fall 
hack an the cultivation of the art 
of inner liberty. There is nothing 
else. 

I moulder along quietly here, 
having been condemned by the 
doctors to a rdgime of twelve 
hours rest per day. owing tu the 
after-effects of a pneumonia last 
spring, which 1 haven't yet been 
able to throw off. In the intervals l . 
work - did what tlicv call a "treat- 
ment” of the life of fome Curie for 
the film and am now at work on a 
kind of novel which attempts, not 
only to describe human antics, but 
also ta explain (hem in terms of a 
general theory of antics; which 
tells- a kind of story and at the 
same time tries lo analyse the - 
assumptions we make every time a 
story is told; which builds with 
verbal and anecdotal bricks that 
ure taken to pieces in the process 
of being laid. An attempt will be 
made to synthesize on a more 
acceptable psychological and ling- 
uistic-philosophical oasis. I have 
not got very far and it will lake a 
long time, and perhaps in a world 
like this the effort will be com- 
pletely wasted. Still, l think the 
task is intrinsically important nnd 
the attempting of it is the only 
thing l*m qualified to do; so l 
tinker nway at.it. 

V. Ev^r youre Aldous - 

No* exactly a cheerful letter 'an# 
yet I must have found It in some way 
helpful, or why did ! hide it nway? I 
think (he real heart of It wag that 
here, was someone who, in this situa- 
tion' which was tearing all our 
assumptions |o.~ bits, could settle 
down to think and work and let the 
storm .blow over him. Apd perhaps, 
on another bra rich qf the tossing 
tree, I could do the same. . . 

Aldous Huxley 's letter © 1982 Laura 
Huxley. 


apparatus of imperialist 1 oppression . . 
while .Third World- states ' through 
Iheir. numbers, their cultural diversity, 
and in some cases their inexperience 
have brought great changes to 
.diplomatic life, they are themselves 
vitally Interested in diplomatic rules 
and; procedures, being' in some 
respects ndt lead but .more punctilious - 
than western stales in their, observ- ' 
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iuice bjf rirotocol, riifiich they see as a 
proof qf th.cjr statehoqd. iTne JranJah 
joyerlurtenjl; as iWatkon' points out, ' . 
eve.tvas h conhived' at the violation 
of, .united - States rights in the 
’Teheran hostage crisis', carefully, re- ' ' 

spected the . .immunity of other 
embassies and of those diplomatists 
who. eventually- negotiated (he res 
lease of the hostages. 

-Perhaps this book by . fiin ex- 
diplomatisl ' pitches the - claims"- of 
diplomacy rftther'too high ‘'Diplomacy 
at : its . best wjll -jeflepl rafsqii-de ..•■■ , 
tertie but in the, normal base, will obey ; . 


had liiii 
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The haunted conscience of comedy 



Peter Conrad 

I. 1 Amour des Trois Oranges 
Glymlebournc 

For Glyndebourne's new production 
of L'Amaur des Trois Oranges (witti- 
ly sponsored hy Cointreau), the de- 
signer Maurice Sendak has built ;i 
toy theatre where illusions can be 
tested and occult games enacted. 
Sendak’s speciality as ;m iliust r.itor i> 
a world of infantile haunt ings, whose 
bogeys and ogres are exorcized hy 
laughter. 1 lis comedv is n recourse of 
nervous idurm: Jnugfitcr is the m<uihI 
of scepticism cheering itself up. 
bravely resisting the appeal made by 
Peter Pun and refusing to believe in 
demons. So it fs in Prokofiev’s opera, 
the action of which is mescritad 
ns nn antidote to cite Prince's despair; 
yet when he dues emit a self-al lovini- 
ing staccato cackle ut the sight of 
Fata Morguna’s underwear lie finds 
himself lo be not released from hfs 
imuma but sentenced to suffer 
through another by way of cxpialfon. 
Is laughter therapeutic, as the courl 
physicians propose - the relief, like 


volcanic lury, the orchestra is lashed 
through a mad schema, it’s the 
music of the distempered id - a 
psychological nocturne, its crotes- 


dismissed. And when V Amour des 
Trois Oranges is finally settled on, 
the tenor, miffed, stages a small tan- 
trum and refuses to assume the role 




>.sycnalQgicnl nocturne, us crows- tram ana reruses io assume me row 
ueiiu as maimed and unsettling as of Prince. Like Sendak and Haitink, 


Elcktra's dance or the deadly com- 
edy in Mnhlcr. As well ns darkening 
what the director Frank Corsarn calls 
a shaggy-tlog story into a grimly pre- 
scient nightmare, Haitink locates in 
tlw hectic score intervals of lyrical 
deceleration and grieving pathos such 
as the lament of the King {Willard 
White) for his son or the expiring 
high soprano plaints of Hie thirsty 
princesses when they emerge from 
their orange carapaces. 

C’orsaro's production capitalizes 
ingeniously on the opera’s interroga- 
tion of its own illusions. The pre- 
sence of a eommedit i dell’arte troupe 
signifies, here as in Ariadne an ) 
Naxos or Tn run dor, the ironic inva- 
sion of opera hy self-disbelief. The 
work 'comes equipped with its own 


Corsaru moves in and out of the 
illusion, deriding its fragility and 
falsity, yet at the end discovering in 
it a proleplic dread and institutiona- 
lizing its daydreaming violence in a 
political reign of Terror. He has set 
the work m a Ticpolesque street- 
theatre during the French Revolu- 
tion, and just as the revolution con- 
sumes its offspring so the operatic 
illusion, however flimsy it may seem, 
persecutes and executes the partici- 
pants in its charade. 

When the opera ends, the Prince 
and the Princess, rather than being 
acclaimed, arc pelted by the specta- 


■ : - 


m 


tors. Fata Morgana returns, carrying 
a miniature guillotine to whose hon- 
ed mercy she. commits the fatuous 


Ulk:-V' 


guerilla band of nay-snyers. More 

radically still, Prokofiev’s prologue, pumped and postured their way 
In which a rubble of competing fac- through the opera, man-handling 
lions in the on-stage audience heavy items of scenic furniture; now, 
variously demand a. comedy or a as well as her paramours, they be- 
■ Tragedy, jokes or tunes, and resolve come emblems of the physical power 
their differences by breaking into fist she has attained, muscular totalita- 
flghts. shows the operatic GesmtU- rian monoliths. The Prince’s illness 
kumtwerk to be a chaos of disputa- was a rea * one 3ft er *H. L’ Amour des 
tious, divided aims. When the King T,r)is Oranges is presented as the 
prescribes theatrical galas to divert prophetic bad dream of an expiring 
his son, he acknowledges what class - or rather three such classes 
Brecht saw as the culinary triviality under sentence of death: the aristae- 
of opera. tats of 1789, those of the Russia 

^ , Prokofiev left after the Bolshevik 

Thus encouraged. Corsaro turns coup, and those who happily applaud 
the prologue into a satiric review of this premonition of their own demise 
Glyndebourne’s repertory. To in the Glyndebourne stalls, and have 
appease the crowd, a senes of pla-. an orange hurled at them by Corsafo 
enrds offering each of the operas during the curtain-calls. That uneasy, 
being ‘performed this season is raised mocking march is played on the way 
nloft; every one of them is jeeringly to the scaffold. 


sneezing or sex, of an irritation - or 
is it only a entrant self-deception? Do 
we laugh because we're happy or 


because we're frightened? 

Semlnk the sinister comedian 
answers Prokofiev's questions by de- 
signing phantoms which arc ludicrous 
precisely because they’re terri lying, 
and which we anxiously placate .by 
choosing to find them Tunny. An 
inflatable Fata Morgana tumesccs as 
the character's nid Is invoked, grow- 
ing .with gruesome vegetative- speed 
until her yellow body, plumped oul 
with hot air, threatens lo burst 
through the .proscenium. She’s no 
cartoon hut n dirigible monster, and 
an . exhalation from everyone's fan- 
tasy: What gaseous ly sustains her is 
our credulous fear of her. There’s a 
similar superstitions grotesquerie to 
the gjant cook in Crdonte's palace, 
with Ills stupefied circling eyes find 
pendulous, slavering tongue. 
Appearing soon after the dinner -In- 
terval, he « a cannibalistic remonstr- 
ance to Olyndebourne'a well-fed cus- 
tomers, who patronize him with (heir 
laughter until they realize - from the 


royaf actors. She’s attended by a pair 
of body-builders,, who have flexed, 
pumpeu and postured their way 
through the opera, man-handling 
heavy items of scenic furniture; now, 
as well as her paramours, they be- 
come emblems of the physical power 
she lias attained, muscular totalita- 
rian monoliths. The Prince’s illness 
was a real one after all. L’ Amour des 
Trois Oranges is presented as the 
prophetic bad dream of an expiring 
class - or rather three such classes 
under sentence of death: the aristoc- 
rats of 1789, those of the Russia 
Prokofiev left after the Bolshevik 
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A drawing of his wife by John Henry Fuseli, to be sold at Christie’s os 

June 15. 


A hangdog heir 

in the Glyndebourne stalk, and have x***x*^v*v & MVAA 


enrds offering each of the operas di 
being ‘performed this season is raised n i 
■ aloft; every one Of them is jeeringly t< 

Delicate deceits 


Harold Hobson 

The Understanding 
Strand Theatre 


has not been deceived, after all. For 
her last words to the girl are "Have 


Robin Buss 

An Unsuitable. Job Cor a Woman 
Gate Cinema. Notting Hill 

Christopher Petit’s film sticks reason- 
ably close to the plot while perverse- 


Angeln • Huth's . The Understanding 
marks something oF a departure in 
the career of Sir Ralph Richardson; 
and it is iqre indeed that nn actor 


. . .. . .1 wain* vuivm mi tMinin , ■ . i . • . . 

laughter until they realize - from the and it is iqre indeed that an actor J 

severed .human limbs being shovelled should take a step so startling when Sf; iSiJS?L ha * at ■ /WH of 
,n !°u *2 n,a , w - it . ; he hns been in the very top flight of Si-tSPLSffr 

•5*W[ I*® hh Intention to Ingest them.: his profession for forty years and K u n SK # ! h fL 0, “ l S r ? 1 ath is taken 
The blow-up witch and the mechanls- more. He has never in living expert- « a j?5 ?,L dcll S?7’- u *“*’ 

tic glutton whosd slbmkch is .a' fur- fence been suraassed or even eaual- P ec, . edncs ? ai ] d P ath ps. Kate , offers 


tic glutton whose! sfomkcli is a' fur- 'fence been suraassed or even equal- *!' , P ath .?V Kate offers 

nnce-.nre triumphs of ( Sendak’s; . led in the portrayal or ordinary men if .V ar S. °Jl e u fcar ? 

. '^5! Who. through trial and deapalr.hava 


.. r 1 — ' T.vrr ™ r-i; *7 . hhuusii mm niiu ucauun, lie vc . __j « .. ■ . 7; 

, fqr the- ailing Pnncd (Ryland DaVtda) won their way lo a kind of almost the 11 

•: Is -equally erfeepy. The character supernatural clory, ■whether when in 18 something of light and glorious 
wears a bddy-ttocking inscribed with .foe conquest Vlear -he walked toto washer way,, 

an anatomical diagram, over which - the unknown in J. B. Priestley's long-extended arms, amongst 
the physicians pore. The .costume- Johnson over Jordan, or, in R; C. I 1 ? mobiles, -Kate, with a 

etfiK mmiiAN him V- vnninn ItSii' Jl!. - m. i _ W nil « • • TYlIxrliTP Gr mnllPlru Artri nnutU 


fun . They are the same as those of ly undermining the spirit of the P. D. 
Hortense Schneider, the original of James novel from which it Is taken. 
Zolas Nana, who had indeed Her herolqe, Cordelia Gray, was a 
throughout the eighty years of her young woman who found herself, 
exuberant frivolity had the fun that almost by accident, cast in a role wc 
bva, without Leonard s even noticing usually associate, even in detective 
it, had not. fiction by women writers, with Bel- 

Reminiscent in parts though it' may- 8> an epicures, aristocratic dilettantes 
be, the play has at the opening of Qr tough-talking San Franciscans, 
the second act, a scene of such aoso- The reader was asked to enjoy her 
lute magic that one’s breath is taken 'riurnph over the murderer precisely 
away by Its beauty, delicacy,, unex- because U was at the same time a 
pectednes^ and pathos. Kate offers triumph over the expectations of 
.to dance for Leonard,, and one fears of the other characters, demon- 
thai what U id follow will be banal seating that women are not neces- 
and embarrassing. On the contrary it s ®rily ungulted to this, or for that 
is something or light and glorious matter any other job. Not only is 


” — -^r “V* "VH i.vj ijVrt nqj, 

with Iong<extended arms, amongst 
her absurd mobiles; .Kate, with a 


mairer any orner jod. fNot only is 
that message obscured In Petit’s film, 


it vanishes t6 • the point where one 
might think he accepts' the precon- 
ception implicit in the title. 

His Cordelia, (flayed by Pippa 
Guard, certainly - looks competent 
enough and reacts without hysteria 
to the, suicide of* her partner, Benue 
rryde, the private eye whose detec- 
tive agency she Inherits* From this 
genuine act of self-destruction, she is 
called to investigate the apparent 
suicide of. Mark Callender and; 
where her counterpart in the book 
develops a profound but profes- 
sionalW justifiable interest in the 
dead boy, falls Idiotically in love with 
him- 'This motif Petit reinforces by 
introducing' a scene where, for no 
rcfwn, she- tries to reconstruct 
the . Suicide, finishes hanging from a 
beam and Is. 1 only narrowly saved 
from following Mark and Bemie to a 


rots)* Uko .; Freudian jokes, .(he and demonslrnted by The slight press-' f 5fV a * , hauwia 8 » the beating 
' p r!'«e s skeletal suit is a. glimpse imp U re of.a .hand the wonder of his level Sv'?® And the exquisite- 
.a sick Inferior. . for Ills 'Wife. Anything base or mean -V *? .^aL Leonard is quite 

Sphdnk's wizardry Is magnificently to : hirp; nnrtTt Takes one shov t n 

abetted, by the conductlhgot Bernard OSH*- * while to realize that the ga- ty ^ci Dr Slopcr irt 


Spndnk's wizardry Is magnificently' la.a &tT«.ngor to hirp; anrt itTakes one 
abetted, by the conauctlhg of Bernard ciMtte a while- to realize that the ge- 
Haitink, ivhb makes the ' pit an mal, friendly Leonard whom lie plnys 
. undprwwld of menace and mental in T/ie . Understanding has, in their 
.^refeiafcftey,-; The conductor's "tfimut-v sumptuous London mansion.' beerl 
;.t(on • plight bd to: play U Amour des, deceiving his: wire for the. whole' of 
. Troii Qmtgcs,' with ils heraldic -foil- married life. . For * there ; are 


• ; fufes, ; ; its ,il}anfedliy hiccupfog Inu^; ' three sisters, all living under., the fn the end -Leonard is free to run 
. tef and* Its- bmzcn march,. aq ari■exc^' sapie. tndjestlc roof, and Lepriabd; away with Acton, the sister he has 
else in. rhythmic virtuosity. -Hhit ink - Uke. Dickens, but. with u grealet eaio always .toved,. who should ha* been 
avoids: this obVtoiuS course, arid'trefUi P f b*arjng, a larger ..gesture, arid. pl»yed by Cells Johnson; her part h 
. . . the- mtisic. ns the haunted conscience' . Strange of ail, on untroubled H°w .taken with; great sympathy' arid 

of the. on-slagC;, comedy, the otehev: happjncsa and unfniUng courtesy. has wayward affection by. Joan Green- 
Ira.telfe (niths. which ;tho dronik seeks . the wrong bne< wood. ;Miss Hull), points no moral- 

’ rtSfi' V-'V there: An things in the Under-: ^ -rtwy ,in : 

inflation of Fata Moignga ts matched ■» ifruidfoe: iwhlch ore more familiar WWJ 1 full ^of 
. by a crescetido which accumulates Jq ft|chaidsQn.m«kes a spectacular entr- W* patters a 

and erupts from the piti* though the mice,, through ^ centre, door, In of fallen leaves. One remcm- 


fnnee s malady may look absurdly mpemng • clotte striped trousers, . r'^}' however long and splendid ground. 

-,cnuae , Mj. tjirorchestra at the begin- ; and lop hot. He earrle? this oft with i l h L^ rtqu !, t ’ ,he b u l ‘ l W|,! be P^* So Petit 'havind 

ant ^ ^ a tbravvra.bu^1lwasdonebeforc , a ^m«l l»- pafd at ; fast. . he^ine in all hm 


firmly 6 


of If fo fen epii 


nSw*: STOR 1 an d my Iff ■$* 

young girl. 1 - Kme (Syivcstre'Le '.pjSlft- My ^ ( ca 8H« have muter- pUre of a ^QiahrSi thriS/ 1 ? 0 


his secretary who does most, by bo 
brooding presence, to suggest uk 
corruption of the family and tlx 
skeleton in its cupboard. With her 
around, casting heavy-lidded glaocfl 
of suspicion at everyone, Cbrddii 
seems redundant and the progress® 
her investigation incidental tQTbe 
discovery of the crime. Indeed, wfia 
she almost succeeds in replicating; lw 
victim's death, she appears lo be 
trying to confirm the coroner's ver- 
dict nnd it is left to the secfpiaty to 
find the clue which throws doubt on 
Mark’s suicide. / . 

Nonetheless, the film is often 4W 
cessful in its own terms, wmen w : 
those of the French cinema 
than the English detective novel, 'ij . 
there are some moments of real ; 
pense. There is a neat hint ai w 
beginning of the importance or k 
victim’s blood group; but, apart 
this, Petit is not interested in w 
mechanics of the invtstigatlwi, 
even character is made secwwjp . 
the atmosphere which he 
of incidental music, landscape *® - 
Billie Whltelaw. This, is, eno#^., 
keep us watching with pleasure W. 
the ending which, 
has not read the novel, Is 
indecipherable, and not only 
it is played in all-but-total dirw^. 

The Constituti 

BDWAftD SHILS , 3 

. Edward' Shill’s 
•• bothtoiha«pimoslj» 
reality of the larpr* 

■ worked from hji JJ 

. audtheiMP®*^- 
World War- h»vcj 
- Maieraeni* they } .v~ 

. autobiography pi*** 

conn ecu ft wfth hi 

To Dwell . 

CLAUDJB S. FISQP^v^i 
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eommen tary 


John Cage at seventy 


Wilfrid Mellers 

Incredulity is our inevitable reaction 
to the news that John Cage is seven- 
ty; and the incredulity bears on wliat 
he “stands for”, since for the past 
half century his activities, or some- 
times non-activities, have been a pro- 
test against our “Western” obsession 
with me ego and the dimension of 
Time within which it. must be man- 
ifest. Throughout the ages occidental 
artists have made artefacts that 
attempt to freeze moments in histor- 
ical time, and through them to 
mould those who live among and 
follow after them. Cage has become 
less and less interested in music, 
because a composer is simply some- 
one who tells other people what to 
do, I find this an unattractive way of 
geting things done. I’d like our acti- 
vities to be more social and anarchi- 
aflly so." 

Even back in the 1930s and 1940s, 
when Cage could still be accounted a 
coin-poser, he dispensed with the 
European dimension of harmony, 
which marked alternating degrees of 
. tension and relaxation existing. in 
time: and produced music that was 
(Hirely monodic-melodic or percus- 
sive, Even in his keyboard pieces for 

S ired piano he displayed (as 
enberg, who briefly taught him, 
disnissively pointed out) no aware- 
ness oj western harmonic •"con- 
sciousness” , substituting for it the 
preordained, variously serial linear 
and rhythmic patterns of oriental cul- 
tures. Listening to his "Sonatas and. 
Interludes” for prepared piano may 
induce trance; but the trance leaves 
« saner, calmer, more at' one with 
ourselves, the .wprld, and whatever 
«* calls the absolute. Cage seems, 
however, to have felt that there was 
*u element of chent in his applying 
eutera techniques of order to his 
American environment, or at lenst to 
Mvc believed that there were more 
ndfcal Implications in his denial of 
pMl-Renaissance Will. Oriental and 
pnmitlve nrla often Involve chance 
I TOc «sm that may be relevant to us, 
.JVjRltess of time and place. The 
™ing of coins and dice, the shuf- 

S of sticks, tho noting of im- 
wions of paper, may free us 
i* -» ■ ^ of memory and the pull 
rlL, *ji l n< * since memory is the 
£ and desire the future we are 
w? by released from chronometrlc 
the acausal syncftroniclsm of I 
Jrjl W&s for Cage a dlvinatory 
fffflS a .. p ! cce ? uch 84 Wa “Music 
'2n^u! * m which the serrations 

mil *° ua ds on the carillon 

faLT 6 **- ^ ev,se d °fr the principle of 
^.cat-outs, is unadulterated 

a re pre-existent to 
E?Sf% 11 3 n °t fortuitous that 
^^Wjed Cage on to ah unambi- 


does, jiutice 
*5*2^*^ African sodetlei, 

^^dT rat & sIrtcetl,tS « 0 « d 

SiA ,!” ! lfac theoretical; 

intellectual 

“ 'bought and 
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that urban life la 


guous trust in the instinctual life. 
When we have learned to have faith 
in what we hear, see, feel and smell, 
“works" of art will have become un- 
necessary. Instead we’ll have “a pur- 
poselessness or a purposeless play": 
which is, however, “an affirmation of 
life - not an attempt to bring order 
out of chaos qr to suggest improve- 


ments in creation, but simply a way 
of waking up to the very life we’re 
living, which is so excellent once one 


gets one’s mind and desires out of its 
way”. The ultimate philosophical 
statement of this position is in Cage’s 
notorious silent piece, “Four min- 
utes, thirty three seconds", wherein a 
pianist sits immobile at a piano for 
the prescribed period, while we as 
audience listen as we’ve never lis- 
tened before to the sounds we call 
silence. “They change ... but if I 
were to feel that one of them didn’t 
please me or wasn't suitable for me, 
then you could immediately see why 
such a notion of preference is illegiti- 
mate, since in fact the sound did 
occur.” 

In all his recent activities (I evade 
the word “works”) Cage invites us to 
make our own music in aurally ex- 
periencing the world around us', the 
process oeing simultaneously an 
opting out of selfhood nnd an opting 


, The other and much bigger piece 
is an opting in: for in Hoaraiorio 
Cage celebrates Janies Joyce’s 
centenary by making his own Wake 
out of Finnegan's, chance structures 
the piece in that throughout its hour 
and a half duration Cage reads pas- 
sages from Finnegans Wake selected 
by the chance process he calls mesos- 
tics. Even if the words were audible, 
which they mostly aren’t, they would 
thus be denied even the dream-like 
sequence and consequence they have 
m Joyce; Cage describes the piece as 
a Circus, thereby eninhasizine the 


in to the environment we're part pf. 
The two new pieces presented at the 
first concert of the Almeida Festival 
neatly epitomize this unified duality. 
“Inlets" opts out in the sense that 
four “players" dribble water within 
various-sized conch shells, passively 
accepting the slowly shifting patterns 
the electrophonically amplified 
sounds create. They and we enter a 
state of trance, ns we do when listen- 
ing to Cage’s prepared piano pieces 
of thirty years back. The difference 
is that tpon Cage invited and ordered 
the quite complex sounds, whereas 
now we do, as we listen to the ways 
in which chance or god or nature 
dribbles. . 


sequence and consequence they have 
in Joyce; Cage describes (he piece as 
a Circus, thereby emphasizing the 
circularity rather limn linearity of the 
concept. As he reads - and the in- 
tonations of his voice are themselves 
music - the audience circumnavigates 
the auditorium, picking up now one, 
now another, of the sound-strands 
emitted by multiple clcctrophonic 
speakers. The tapes “superimpose 
seventy-two layers of sound from 
places mentioned in the Wake”. The 
babel of bars, the yells of babies, 
cats and dogs, amorous or murder- 
ous cries in the night, the gurglings 
of the river Liffey and what could be 
(who but Case knows?) the bubbling 
of vats of Guinness assail our ears, 
making the environment within 
which we live, move and, “for the 
Time being”, have our Being. 
Though we are not called upon to 
make choices between these sounds, 
there is a further aural dimension 
- which complicates the situation. It is 
this complication that makes the tot- 
al experience richly rewarding. 

Dotted around the hall are a num- 
ber of live musicians, representatives 
of Irish folk culture: a singer, a fid- 
dler, a flute-player, a piper, two 
drummers. These folk musicians in- 
termittently create their “musics of 
necessity", which spring from the 
lives they've led In the contexts of 
tradftioA but which, going on, be-, 
come at once historical and eternally ; 
present. What they make is not the 
artefacts of Western “works" of art 
but a continuum, existing within the 


flux we're surrounded by. That they 
endure makes our awareness of 
chaos peculiarly poignant. I found 
that l kept listening to the superb 
Joe Heaney singing his age-old but 
ever-young songs, wishing^ that I 
were allowed to give him my undi- 
vided attention. Yet I recognize that 
in so doing 1 was. from my Western 
heritage, missing Cage’s point: which 
is that I havenT the right to, not 
having known Joe’s wo rid ur lived 
his life. If today wc can achieve an 
act of praise it cun only he from the 
midst of chaos; and Cage’s eldritch 
but benign grin, when pseudo-silence 
finally succeeded the sounds he'd un- 
leashed, proved thill such jubilation 
is at least a possibility. 

Most of us aren't prepared, or 
perhaps aren't courageous enough, 
to relinquish moral choice and the 
splendours and miseries that men 
through the ages have made incar- 
nate ut their artefacts. None the less 


"the Cage phenomenon” was neces- 
sary and has earned our gratitude: 
there aren’t too many people around 


whose presence makes us feel spir- 
itually, if not “morally”, better. Two 
little glosses on Roaraiorio may serve 
as characteristically paradoxical epi- 
logue. Of the live Oirish musicians 
two, having undermined modern 
technology by missing their plane, 
failed to turn up and had to be 
presented vicariously on mechanized 
tape. John Cage, on the other hand, 
timeless old wizard that he is. ended 
the ceremony at the scheduled hour, 
precisely , to the minute! The warp 
and woof of chnnce and intention, 
eternity and time, remain infinitely 
mysterious. In a sense one can re- 
gard (but not dismiss) Joe Heaney 
and Beethoven, the mewling cat and 
wailing babe, the enrolling skylark 
and the scrunching truck as transi- 
tory accidents. As Samuel Beckett, 
another clown-sulnt . Who is' Caga’i 
contemporary and Joyce’s disciple, 
put U: *T hear a murmur, something 
gone wrong with the silence". 


Losing our heads 


Andrew Hislop 

Britannia Hospital 

AB C Cinema, Shaftesbury Avenue 

Lindsay Anderson’s Britannia Hos- 
pital is both poignantly topical and 
curiously dated. The use of the 
National Health Service as a screen 
or stage metaphor for the state of 
the nation is hardly new; and the 
society satirized in David Shorwin’s 
screenplay would be quite at home in 
those social burlesques of the British 
cinema In the 197Us and late 1960s. 
Indeed, more at home: the agit-prop 
radicals are straight out of Red uon 
or Grosvenor Square and are much 
too long in the tooth (and politically 
too red . in claw) fo play the Juvenile' 
leads In any Brixton or Toxteth pro- 
duction of The Fire Raisers. Media 
heads vacate their minds with joints 
pregnant with "Afghan" and, magic 
mushrooms plucked: by their own 
hand from exotic, foreign parts. 
Even Royalty is represented by the 
trusted old guard, the ■ Queen 
Mother. (Princess Di only gets a 
moment’s look in from a poster. The . 
inclusion of a dwarf . r once as 
rigueur in all but the moil write of 
avant-garde dnepta ,- and a man in • 
.drag as representatives of the Palace 
is not a shockingly novel treatment 
of an institution noted for Us minia- 
tures and outlandish costumes.) . 

■ • The nefarious, transplanting Jn- 
' c| {nations of- the mad surgeon reflect 
recent history’ only '.in . so for- &Vfoey 
> are 1 influertced . by the. film Coma- ^ 
Otherwise',; this creator of a compo- 
site human momfer (motley .orpig- 
ment and: • topped -vath ■, Marcoim , 

McDowell’s purloined; head) and an ; 

artificial brain prone 1 to "“ m,c PJgJv. 
tudeCcouId easily swap, his owfl Art 
with tbat of any niiqtber of eVfl.C(ne- ,• 

maJwffuis, The lepgtfy of- 


leaders’ hair is certainly post-An All 
Right Jack but It would sit comfort- 
ably on any shoulders squaring up 


for an industrial dispute during the 
last decade. The workers down tools, 
up arms, sit in and walk out with 
traditional hyprocrisy, comic hu- 
mourlessness and scrupulous atten- 
tion to the niceties, of .semantic: der 
fi hit ion “We’re not men, we’re 

staff” insists an Asian spokesman for 
some male, portefs, And tpe British 
telephone system is distinguished yet 
again by its inability to connect any- 
one to the number dialled, 

Were it not for the obvious ageina 
of those who have appeared ut all 
three ' films and the odd minor 
sociological pointer (new model of 
Mercedes, royal pin-up, telephone 
etc) you might almost thin Jc that Bri- 
tannia Hospital was made . before 
Lindsay Anderson’s other, dnematl- 
cally more adventurous, .comic criti- 
ques of : British society,. If arid 0 
Lucky Mani 

"However, the famillari/y of Britan- 
nia Hospital does nof lessen Us rfele- - 
vahee for us, still less Us enjoyment. 
It Is Intermittently. 'very, funny..; if. 
somewhat' stpmach-tum mg In' its 
humour!. The preparation of a soujpe 
de ceryeau,. with p Magimix and a . 
wobbly specimen of human grey mat- 


plished -character actdft, headed hy 
Leonard Rossiter, Graham Crowd en. 
and Joan 1 Plowright, 1 provide .some 
delightful passing portraits of the 
Curiosities which form British society, 
but then we are pofotaced that the 
country Isvpdpulated with .such oddi- 
ties becaUse; they are ^cohlinuaily 
being, presented to us in otir sitting- 
rooms. by ' accomplished , character ., 
actqft. Afob "Bates ^ bps a brief, silent 
Ije-dpwn pari before :having fos head 
Sawn off. (of a transplant,, Arthur 
LoWe is ailqWed a few nobje pompo- 
sitfe?: as ^dyin^ .Foreign fcciptaty. 


Marsha Hunt looks beautiful .as .a 
nurse and tries hei 1 ' best to conjure 
an appropriate emotion Mien the 
chopper disturbs McDowell's piece 
of mind: 

The Weakness of the futuristic ele- 
ments'. of the plot, which take place 
in the ultra modern research centre 
next to the crumbling Britannia Hos- 
pital, makes It uncertain what an 
appropriate emotion would be. The 
emotional force of the film comes 
not from a fear of the future bill 
from the only too recognizable frail-' 
ties and absurdities of human be- 
haviour. . . . ... 

WUh a National .Health . strike 
threatening, the contradictions of. 
hospital workers withdrawing . their, 
’labour is of immediate moment 
(even If the medical services are pri- 
marily a symbolic vehicle): Britannia 
Hospital, though, 'basrfes' 1 not- ''only 
unions but all elements of society 
and .shows how a concern- for foe 
trifling conflicts : of human frtatineft 
easily gets confused with more 
weighty and violent struggles) It ends 
with the whole gamut, radicals' and 
royals .alike, .suspending hostilities 
while-! they listen to the voice of foe 
future from the artificial brain, d' .. ' 

’ But, Whatever its intention, the 
film' does not' make’ foe earlier con- 
flicts stem irrelevant in the face pf; 
this future, Rather, it cbnflrras tKe 
survival of old .soda) problems in foe 
age of the silicon chip:; It is dated iipt, 
because it '.includes, veteran proiestfers 
- they exist . afld bavfe much cd ; pro- 
test about - out because It ignores In 
: iti, ; social ■ mierbposm th6: culture of 
.the bew diaaffectfed, the teenage ujfe 
employed.' Tlfey do ; iipt, cvfen' gfet to 
storm thelgates pf Britanhia Hospjf-; 
al. let doderta’sit wifo the Quedn 
Motbte'r l»tfeOing‘.)o the 1»1ng orfoe 

Fiilimi 'ggvJrlD '1'Wfiflt ‘d 


New Oxford books: 

Literature 

Thomas Hardy 

A Biography 

Michael Millgate 

This new full-scale biography 
presents a far richer and more 
comprehensive account of Thomas 
Hardy's life than has previously 
been available, and also a more 
complex, balanced, and 
sympathetic view of Hardy himself 
as man and as artist. Michael 
Millgate draws extensively on 
hitherto unknown materials and on 
his experience as co-editor of Tho 
Collected Letters of Thomas Hardy 
to produce a work whose authority 
is evident throughout. 
Mluslra(ect£15 

The Development 
of Milton’s Prose 
Style 

Thomas N. Corns- 

This Is a thorough, Informed 
account of Milton's distinctiveness 
as a prose writer. It charts hls 
development from the exuberance 
of hlsantl-prelalical tracts, possibly 
the moat exhilarating and Inventive 
prose of the seven lee nth century, 
lo l he restrained and f u notional 
eloquence of his final pamphlets. It 
shows in the process that various 
features that have been regarded 
as particular ly Miltonic are in fact ; 
widespread In pamphlet literature 
/Pf the time. Cl 2.50 

Richard Baxter 

Puritan Man of Letters 

N.H. Keeble 


fllch^rdsaxierftdffi-frTjwasah . j ii -df* jL 

exceptional pastor sf , i j -i/y .: . '; 

Kidderminster during the ‘ ■ 

Interregnum, and an Influential . 
religious leader. He was also the : ' •; ! ;j! J- 

mnel nmlrfl/xinH nmi n( llin mmI i . ! I' 


Kidderminster during the 
Interregnum , end an Infl uentlal . 
religious leader. He Was also the 
most proirfleand one of the most 
popular of seyenfeenfo-eentury 
authors. Dr Keeble outlines . 
Baxter's literary career, and 
analyses the techniques of foe 
.practical, devotional, 
historiographical, biographical, 

- and auto-biographical works. El 5 

Medieval Writers 
and their Work 

Middle English Literature 
and Its Background, . . 
1100-1500 

John Burrow 

Here Is a clearly wrltten ghort . . " 
Introduction to medieval literature, 
that will help students to a greater; 
understanding and anfoymertt of ■ .. 
the writers of l he period , ahd th$( ■ ! • 
>111 be essential reading for anyone 
interested in thesbbjpct, .£a»05 > , 
.paperback E3;6(5 OPUS:. .■ . 




•- i. f- . jb* 


Bdda: Prologue ! j 

and Qylfaglnntng 

Snorri Sturluson .* i • ■ . y. 

Edited. tyJ’j | 

Anthony Fauikes : 

Trie £dda of SridTl Sturiusdn :’ j ;! 

(U 78-1241), Iceianfoqhlstdrieh. ■ 
an dpqet,[a a fine example ofp(d'. ,; ; . s .' •,> ; 

Icelandic hair r alive by am^ster of \\ . j. ?i . , 

style arid contains sopie of the',. 

■besirto/d comic ;8fd Wes df-tfie ■■:{, > ' . ».-i r . 

-Middle Age8.;Tfrf3ieditio,hrri" : | i-. • J ; fj . 

.nprniailzedspeiHrig contains 
end a glofesfo^Whloh mq'ke it ; : \ ‘i; . 

pji> 88 ibl 0 /o fa at u^epl wj Ih abas fp . '. i 
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A century of English ritual 


Pathetic Portuguee 


Oliver Taplin 

Aeschylus* 'Per sue* 

Bradfield College 

If Ihere me any anthropologists 
among (lie ihru r .*’?$ that defy the 
showers of late May which threaten a 
certain disused chalk-pit in the sec- 
luded green valley of tlic Pang to the 
west of Rcudin they will have a 
special interest in a triennial ritual 
held there. This gathering has been 
going on for a long time, since 1K92 
in (act. People converge [rum far and 
wide lo sit on rough steps up the 
banks of this much overgrown ex- 
cavation, where they rustle their 
waterproof fabrics and watch a group 
of youths in colourful costume de- 
claim and sing and even da nee. 
Clearly it is a very English ritual. 
Some bright-eyed storm-cocks mav 
even have snot led that rt is not siriti- 

K h '‘lituur, in so far us the per- 
rniunce changes every three years; 
this year for the first time ever there 
is even a young female participant. 

The very first Bradfield Greek 
Ploy, was put on in (lie Dining Hall in 
March 1882, and contributcil notably 


to the craze for Greek plays in the 
IHHHs (a craze which reached its peak 
with the young June Harrison's 
triumph us Alcesfis at the New 
Theatre. Oxford in I8K7). The school 
magazine recorded the scene: “the 
lights in the room being lowered, the 
curtains of the portico are drawn 
buck and disclose Apollo (F. R. Ben- 
son) all radiant ... Mr Benson's 
pose wus all that could he desired 
. . As an undergraduate Benson 
fduhbcd Sir Frank in the Royal Box 
at Drury Lnnc in 1916) starred .is 
ClylcmncsLni in the very first revival 
in 'ancient Greek in Balliol College 
hall in June IH.Sd (Cambridge, Mass, 
followed in 1881; Cambridge, Eng- 
land in IKH2). Soon after, when 
Juwctt the Master of Balliol was 
Vice-Chancellor, OUDS was found- 
ed on condition that the repertoire 
was restricted to Greek tragedy and 
Shakespeare, ami (hut la i lies took 
the female parts - a step which Urud- 
ficld has taken a century to follow. 

In ancient Athens a good choregos 
would spend a lot on arranging for 
his chorus to have un extended 
period of intensive rehearsal. One 
ket to the success of the National 
Theatre's Orestein was the months of 
rehearsal for the whole company. 


But it docs not take a momumental 
Arts Council grant for a boarding 
school to rehearse a troupe of hoys 
long and hard. And the chorus is, 
indeed, the speciality of the Brad- 
field plays: the discipline of their 
movements and the clarity of their 
enunciation are most impressive. 


Patricia Craig 

From (he Balcony 
Cottesloe Theatre 


adaptation, has searched the liter* 
ture of the last century for * 
appropriate male voice to accompaj 
the outenes of her Portuguese S 
and come up with Pechorin from 
Lermontov s A Hero of Our Tim, 
The result of this unlikely amalgams 
tion is a couple of disjunctive mo na . 

ouues: Ivnrnl h»nrLivnnni.. . 


the first time, Aeschylus' Persae, the a mun in the grip of an ineradicable t r on nor sur f e ; r j. ' r _ n j; r . ° e P riva ‘ 

oldest tragedy in existence, first per- passion. Elaborate pleas and recri- 0 " n ° r S “"* 1 ,eads an ^ vhere - 

formed in 472 BC. mi nations go out from the convent to Morag Hood makes a picturesque 

j- ,he unnamed soldier who seduced nun, and Leigh Lawson a strapping 

traISfw Of ii II n & the sister and then deserted her, in cav * h f r j but 1 t . 1, ®y can do little with 

tragedy of it. It is set in Persia a the usual way of the rapacious cava- material so limited and repetitive 

haVno' ZeffomVv lier - who Scq^ed the Wa kn ° w Jj* inc S; 

Jlf ™ d Sh fi r ?*L y fro^lfu- rtiil £ name Mariana in the nineteenth cen- and the ®°ldier J aded : no need for 
of so much Greek tragedy, there is (ury, is allowed neither a character tbese conditions to be endlessly «- 

nor a story but exists merely torom- R ress * d - Unimpassioned dejitS 

di^?ier Lh;rh g h*n^pH n, municate a mood: highly-wrought de- does . not make I the nun seem less 

disaster which happened months be- spa j r banal: I think I heard her observe at 

fore and fur away in Greece. It is a H one point, “A week sun fills the 

play of national desolation. Great You cannot make a drama out of well-behaved space with a lemon 


t 7 ■■■■,. — y v , ■* ■■ " .. . une pujui, « weea sun nils the 

alay or naiional desolation. Great You cannot make a drama out of well-behaved space with a lemon 
lists of strange names arc intoned: a series of exclamations, however light”, though I cannot be saw J 
the roll-call of the confident Persians heartfelt, or recollections of lost this. Too-literal translation o? ^ 
who set off Hnd have not returned, bliss, however exquisitely painful. — . - - . 


- - * - ......... '■■—“I IMIWIJ pailUUli 

The chorus of elders sings how the Patrice Chaplin, the author of this 
whole of Asia has been Drought to 

its knees as they look on the figure ' ' ' "" 

of King Xerxes kneeling in defeat. rllty yeflfS OKU / 


attempt to be poetic? It is difficult to 
tell. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

['Very Strongly 


its Knees as they look on the figure ■ . 

VctAeiM^o^rnoi^rrca^c; yearS 0118 Aude " 8 'Orators’ 

h °r *£ i ¥- $ 

cinema and sitting-room. ?■ s not easy to describe this extraor- many. He is insolently but exhilar- 

. . , dinary composition. It is written Singly new, both in bis technique 

. Anstophanes scored a shrewd hit partly in verse, some of which is and in the matter of his writing 

in bis Frogs many yeare later when deliberately free from poetic diction. For, it should be said at once, Mr 



‘Astunningly powerful production...^ 
COLIN BLAKELY 

ROSEMARY HARRIS ^ J 

in ARTHUR MILLER'S longest ever . 
running West End production 


AUMV 





.• . This. isaplay and 

production that makes the 
rest of theatrical London 
sOemdesiccated;bloDdless' 

• ■ • ■ ■ BuwAclMgrikOQatoH seaman 


I l n Ws many years later when deliberately free from poetic diction. For it should be said at once Mr 

Me b &£TZ£per£. ■ Ea* ,n pro “- ■ ome of which is ■ 

was "going 1 cm &' thorn T* h In T *1 "ft a PPf ars 10 

bm he rfcX ITZS hl Z’ ? e an F an , d s J at,n J ca * descr ‘P- this “surrdaliste" satire, might be one 

chorus danoed th^ 8 hLric SS tion of life in England today. But Mr of the easiest of all forms of writing, 
shouted “iauoi" ThS b«hSm d ^uden s approacli is oblique, capri- a mere dribble of discon nexionl, 
duction dies not Th?rk B IhfSmi , n I H‘ ? 0U ! a >? d, u as , U w , ere ' f° m a dis ‘ and i* were so would certainly be 
ishnSs * nc6; ho !’ reak ! the ordercd ‘WWW one of the dullest, this work is neith- 

at a^ken natiUsm flnd Snp SE of u t W mto fragments which he er of these things. On the lowest 
tal cSowiiSf ^ em P to y s r b ? th t0 make a Aguiar • level it is very cfever. and Mr Au- 
ame? v antimi arian^Thp /hnn? s IS,? p , attern - Ima $ e . s and conceits, and- den’s mind works with a fascinating 
vrindnal^mddle^iiedlf nmntd' as °’ X lth a “ Unca i mtentl on to dis- agility. Conceits, parodies, and allu- 
SrS y a vlS uni 8 S- mUta absurdity of orga- sions flow in an’ unceasing stream 

choreoRranhv sISo «3P S °^ ety ' ““W™ 6 ?. and odd . his pen. But, what Ts more, 

^eencos&S S !S? p08,tU !?. 1 . arc bolh ^.artistic none of tlpse are in die in thtf.least, 

mornina-coits) Thev are the Jm i D iedlum ai ? d tbe weapon of his irony, pertly sophisticated or embarrasang. 1 
SgSfd for stmn? and clear er' ^ ^ kes are sim P le and He never attempts a callow epigram 

formances from The Oueen ^Motifer Kl pi - nted '. b “i m t °re often he ft is important to recognize tSs at 
(the revolutionary eirl) the advanS ^° V ‘u f tang e aH “ 5,ons and once » for this is the most common 
rhcLnRe the y £ 5 S S ™ a «es between which the natural characteristic of such bright young 

Darius, 8 ?’ kind ofAv^tolffrnm , are on, i tted L d « li S. hts works, and only a mimf which is 

mendatore, and finaflv in hlond- ang S 1 *! t .f cbnical dlctl P n really sincere and an artistic consd- 

stained tatters the battered nunnv- ,S . S0 new - tbat !f bas no J bad a ence which is really scrupulous can 

king Xerxes. All in all it is a P cfear" findiSt t0 _ acquire a literary flavour, avoid it. This is not to say that Mr 
careful production confidently dSfL » . P ,easure in these Auden’s frequent railings and I Us j 

spoken and visualized Yet thmnlh dlfficu ‘ t and P^c^Iy terms as most persistent air of disgust with all the ; 
and through it is RnEngiish^rUufl J Cllon 5 f complexities of moeforn life may nrt: 

May the Bradfleld Greek play flour! which h^seemv * he y ,ords s °metUnes grow tiresome, but he 

ish as long as there are thrushes in fKPJi i? e 7 S * 1 ? most are never commits the artistic faUl« 
the Berkshire chestndta and^Sches S2L “J2? ^^ n ? Ck u a , S 0 , n, l et *° whicb commonly go with such elabo- 
^ CB P iecas > nQ t only the technical terms rate sophistication. To make a re- 

. • M . 1 .. m volutionary manifesto written in 

, Auro orr Author violently unconventional and unfittf* 

11 ary language sound as well tuned, 

■ 7 4 J went on and on in water as white alraost “ aiscreet, when it is read as 

Readers are invited to identify the - and d™ a whole, as an old-fashioned essay 


EnomTi 5 (Winch are not quite medium and the weapon of his irony. 
mornmg-co.its). They are the sound- Some of his iokes are simnle nn.I 
i"f- b “ ard strong and dear per- high spfn.ed C mo^ Xn he 
^. 0 _ tbe I raoves in a tangle of allusions and 


mendatore hwS' in ^? dern slan 8 and technical diction 

said-arsis! 


ft' which'~he*"see'ms ‘io “iki 

- Author,- Author 


Competition Nft 74 

Readers are invited to identify the 

cniinui r\f tk. at u t . . . 


went on and on in water as white 
and dear 


* "“ W V* IW ■uciniiy me ann ripnr - , — 

£v ^^ u .? taModa Which ;as the gin I drink each day at half on some safe litera !7 8ub J?, f • 
fpllow arid to kend.us the answers so pSt five obviously an unusual feat; and lr Is ; 

r ’ rnrlflintu cnmatMnn.tuhlr.h nn nnfl Hit ' 


that they M r mMTmhS ■ 
fo? n ti U 2 ; A prize of £1 ° is offered Competition No 70 
22 r i be fir8t correct set of answers to Winner; Hubert M 
°. r fathag that the most Answers: 


Morley 


nearly correct - in “which case In- 

fj^ ed Suessvyork will also be taken 1 When 
into consideration. . 


1 When tobacco came, when' 

ti, *■ JWeigh did first bring 
The unfabled herb; the plant of 


Entries, marked "Authof, Author" 1116 unfabled herb; the plant “oi 

fill * f Tu Ve te’ *°“W be addres- e P ea «, the known, king 

sed to the Editor, Times Literary 0f comfort bnngers, then irideec 

^ lhe h01l0f ^ ■«*>«. 
results will appear bn July 9. } Ivpr.Qunley, ‘Tobacco 11 . 


Adrian Stokes 

1902-72 A letapectivft 

CRITIC -POET -PAINTER 

Paintings, manuscripts 
first editions and photographs 

Serpentine Gallery, 

Kensington Gardens, London W2 Admission fien 

8 June-4 July 1982 
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certainly something- which no one but 
a genuine writer could do. 

For Mr Auden’s message display*’ 
the most thoroughgoing contempt for 7 , 
all possible conventions and for UP 
general organization of human lift. 

In the “Journal of an Airman 1 . Pj- 
describes measures of hostility , 

against safe and organized society So 
reckless, so violent and so capncttw* . 
that they are surely beyond 
agination of- any political revolulip* 1 - • 
ary, although, to be sure, he con- 
cludes with the observation that oe - .i 


or Wish;tq to Eurtpe, to be. the m teionX ££££ \o 4e 


droarti . He- stood ‘ 
ata S®i under -his. bw»: 
Jarik]hg : , up at - the shar 


a g. trbubfed •! \ Hu . m 9. ur ' "* 2. -,. with a fesglnatlng effect. And P ot _ n ..Sl 1 
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: ta t he editor 

The Harris Case make a short-mn appeal but ft ] — 

Sir, - Much as I dislike replying * ,le Hiss c as? a ml ^ ao wired InnlSucle'af I’JS'I? \ hc u wa > in which we perceive 

a review, Anthony Holden's mis- hearings; certainly one saw^h fo Thl ,,n . s - bu » f °r Frege to have remained SS? h i h,nk abour :,bor,ion . One of the 

representation of my book, Mrs ,nal °* Oscar Wilde." he un «nniienccd by Cantor’s revolutior? ?mS - W £ f ? c S in P uzzli ng over 

Harris: The Death of the Scarsdale DIANA TRti ! im^ ary , 1874 P a P«r, bv the time S £ SPS" 't ,he ,ack of an exact pnral- 

Diet Doctor (May U), cannot be 35 Claremon AvenI m v ' , P^ duced , h « own book ten vear foL® 0UI lives *he 

... . «... mont Avenue. New York a ««. would indicate an insensitiviiv mf ,“ Wher relullon - This fact led 

to the nrmniMi — *1— J me t° propose as one model (not the 


Sir, - Much as I dislike replying f" c J 
lo a review, Anthony Holden's mis- . ari 
representation of my book, Mrs tnal 
Harris: The Death of the Scarsdale 
Diet Doctor (May 14), cannot be 35 
allowed to stand uncorrected, not in a City 
responsible journal. 

Mr Holden insists that (“whatever £r rr 
else she may say") I wrote my book I 
out of a feminist zeal that blinded 
me to the fact that Dr Ta mower had 
been deprived of his life. This is 
simply untrue. In mv report of her Sir 
trial I clearly dissociate myself from J - M 

the manv wnmpn in j peer 


' would indicate an insensitiviiv mn rc,m,on - tact led 

tb * Prevalent mathematical think- SSJ' tiJM? ° ne v £ odei <not ,hc 

>ng that I fmd hard to credit. I do tjie^nd host nlUmtt belween pira- 


The Mathematical 
Experience’ 

J m' n ? Lea J :s ) and 

eesr ^ u (Ju . ne stem to sug- 
£ ^lL h ^. be en misleading fn 




How close is rhe parallel? If recent 


meritorious" literary enterprise in 
need of support! 

. The most recent issue of my maga- 
zme managed to publish seventy-two 
texts by forty- two poe ts from fifteen 
countries, including Ireland and 
Japan, as well as "some of the Rus- 
sian exiled and 'samizdat' poets” 
whose absence from the Eaii and 
West collection was regretted by 
Kirkuo. And i ivrmM * 


toris nrnrf ^ Kuss . el1 ' and Ca ^ , L P"™'* ,s nietabolieally dc- 
‘fat there is no largest P endent on (lie host, but not vice 
infinity led Russell directly to h wii. (3) the immsite I. LSSk.i'S 


wrongs done to "her sex^My chie 
emphasis as I describe Mrs Harris ii 


chief p wi^' h ;;^ mmcn, ■ e,r et,ers 

SaSffistt 


this physical and moral reality. I re- 5S (SJE ! ll ? m \ ai J d construe- ans >ng out of Hilbert's concerted E Ln for concludnig that 

min/ the reader that while her lover hat^he« "PPredate Programme (though I should giess nrinaHn^ milH r ? lat,or l is an illu ‘ 

i* dead by her hand, Mrs Harris is Sc Vk f ,S \ wide Vane ‘v of atti- th at Hilbert, like >rege before Tim 2212. 18 for ,he rtwtns- 

alive, fighting for her freedom, and I tics and^ i! 6 } aken A 111 . mat hema- Was Philosophically a realist). HilbJSi SatuftoiIJfoVn« , I.*i. a r ,C , ,h “ l , vc do no1 
- UCS and admit to adopting (with was unquestionably strongly inf] u - frig them V ^ p a n! s [fe S “ by resard ’ 


alive, fighting for her freedom, and I tics nnd J . 

zxvssr a ™ m 

£ 2ft JrsLS?— w? ffft h M.!& sssn m- 4 so-w L£ SSSF R - 


SSlllfiSlS s 7^. in ^^w"™. ,h 1 

£ a TS„Ift£fE“3 SK!5?^ ® subsidizing 

»hSS fi SJ=MSfti7?g SSW . Magazines 8 

Mr Holden writes: “Mrs Trilling independent ^f human S °cuhure ali Bm not 'nvaHdate my point. U . ** ^ -jj* 1 ' “ rf R ,v Viewi f« Modern Poetry: 

teofrZe& ! R° f ‘‘l 6 DflU * h? of Vqmi W the lnf0rma! Proofs A® * can legitimately be SSL %%% 

Revolution, by ?f the Gddel type actually “proving" de ,? ned axiomatically since it is a that there were niSf ^ d h 

i ,he wnlto." Con- ff not such as these? Like aSy othlr “Stained structure. But set intern atfonal^ TntureHfke 

on Proof of advancing mathematical argument, the «y has to serve for the whole of There have beln a ^um^r ^ 

2'^ - * disagreed with the such reasoning helps to persSade ..«! mathematics. For a set theorv attemnm *« rJSIi f . 

verarn because, hke most of the 


Subsidizing 

Magazines 

Modern Poetry : 
East and West, James Kirk up coh- 


■ *“* T uunt. wu- , 

aer rests on proof of convincing mathematical argument, “"""x ims LU «rvc iur me wnoie ur -■ 
• 1 disagreed with the such ^ reasoning helps to persuade us ma thematics. For a set theorv “to at 
' . h j» most of the of the truth or falsehood of some fu' st . in m y “nse it is not sufficient ti 
t k , l ? len as wel1 as AY r efined proposition - a truth ■ . Its “X'oms be consistent. In par- ai 


: — ’■“■"j niiu 

P™! L d . u!l ‘here, the eighteen British 
poets in A!<fiv Departures 14 (even 

SJTrEflni 1 ! 0 lbe ni . n f Americans also 
represented in it) are original, 

cncr™. c heterodox and audacious. 
Ha t of them are under thirty-five, 
and more than half more or Jess 
unknown. 

„ rv Wh “' f I’toy >1*. UK's cenlrnl liter- 
ary administration is clearlv- 
exception to Kirkup's view, that 
t-ouncils and Ministries of Culture 
aroused in favour of safe, sonable. 
pohhcaHy reliable Establishment 
agures . The main and indicatively 
tong-standing beneficiaries of the 
Directorate’s encouragement to 
magazines (including, alas, the Poetry 
Review under its new editor, thus - 
tar) strike me as almost grotesquely 
predictable, comfortable, parochial 
and dhtist. If the few surviving, 
attempts to open up to “foreign" or 
otherwise unfamiliar, nonconformist, 
experimental and ; adventuresome 
work continue to be so wilfully 
nipped m the bud, the rivers of raw 
material "nt home” are that much 


" nuinvLi 

attempts to produce a. truly interna- 
tional magazine .... Most of these 


are now dead or d 


This antho- 


£ti feW.™ wbflt .Mr Holcfen 


discern. 


thinks tire "dares' 'thn^i^ I do not deny that some may take 

i h« le „ x, 


Wmlhat 1 t™ronc ? ern with anotC ° ade, '^” mu ^ *forma)frt~who 

revolution anH’ihJi J? w ,th , ano f»er refuses even to call 2+2»4 ‘‘true”) Unfvei 

°f East-Buropean Immigrants T am mnV the n w ? rkin 8 mathematician Is Institute 
n« qualified to speSk in nnmf contmua i y be,n 8 confronted by the 
Finally Mr „ m -apparently absolute nature of mathe- rp 

AaSJJv ui! .Holden quotes both P iat, cal truth. Only with very large I 
b hL reS* WE Wmiam Hozlilt ' nf *?ite sets do possible uncertainties 
cnem K ^ B ,is ,s fair enou 8h 5f8 |n to c , ree R hi. Aristotle denied 
whatever Li 1 ?u gives no indication the completed infinity, and the 
— * * - at these quotations come P re sent-day constructivisls may be 


rw« R G Adel-Immune formalist who ROGER PENROSE. 


;. r ‘ — - ““j '-■i ns nxioms. we "‘ciu we can give 

do not yet know whether non-Canto- and financial." 
rim .« !h»rl« „„ d* ,h, s . wi t h aut wWng 

ROGER PENROSE. light ; from Wbng 


tosrcal.any lime- , 
Wai-Mlng’a hun- 


roni^uac. «gni rrom wong 

University of Oxford Mathematical Sf di !L iss “ e * m ?V 1 P°mt Out that 

stitute, 24-29 Giles, Oxford. ■ ? eiV departures is a remarkably simi- 
lar undertaking for all that it stems 


The Ethics of 
Abortion 


tar undertaking Tor nil lhai ii stems 
from British soil, and is alive and 
kicking for all that it. suffers a glaring 
lack of support, or encouragement 
in its own country”? 

Your own paper Is, or nt Icnst 


SveMhn/ 1 ! glves no indication the completed infinity, ana ine ^ ^ . L 

twt nf h,„ L , ese Quotations come P re sent-day constructivisls may be ir ’ 7 , c de h flte in these columns wn^ nn hnnn,.rnk r i«'„„'l T' 'V -7 •:-* 

Jtetttoator 

11 m Abortion and Moral Then™ th»t “[' y .[“ ues 01 New . Departures were 


head M,nn '"a um> - 

The onfv n,l^ b ! r i 1and > he writes: ™ r viewpoints separate into many 
soda) - Clted as an y Wnd of strands, a few of which I do 

have somer svmnathv fnr n-or 


m Abortion and Moral Theory that S r ~ 

pregnancy is a parasitic relation" I fESSL.* “” sl,l “ ,,n g 
did not regard myself as having dis- SS!.L™ n ^ ard ®, r 


hat • -l 7 ■■"■r were 

{ desenbed as constituting "the most 
dis- *V bsta,| ffnI avant-garde magazine in 
s t 0 Great Britain". TTie editorfol of the 
\ 10 same Issue held that “the difficulties 


Sir *fs= . « P vfd Msa ^ r . 

SS 2 ,f “ l,ed upon 10 d0 s? SC"thu; sh r-«!s e»»«nT e «d“b,"7p sxsri 

Sjifh I quote in its ent? retv Some comments on Moss s highly attempting to focus attention on fea- P iaga ^ n ui as ^! eW Departures are 

useful instrument of Kef*™* mis ^ ead ‘ r |S letter (following his own tures integral to the relation between i Bmentab c ’ and woqid hardly have 

— ^ ninient of defense; pa ragraph nun^benVg): foetus and mother which shoK any othe T Astern 

- country , it wfent on to prescribe the 

7*— Among this week’s contributors SEuTSi 

UiUvJK^fB*! ^ THH T,? u 2m!'' J ? NES,s Se,tmi Mab ™ POu - ock fe Emerilus p ro f«. Ilsllm '"!-" e Pa '' ° f ' ' e “" b ' 

affiftTJTm Edinburgh 0 * 0 ^ rt »'■'*"+ - 

- — . • • rt i n . , . . Departures, but -also ■ for Aloes, 

1 — u ' Ambit. Aquarius, Atlantic Review, 


more likely to stagnate, or dry up 
altogether. Remember Blake: “Poet- 
ry Fetter'd, Fetters the Human Race! ^ 
Nations are Destroy'd, or Flourish, 
in proportion as Their Poetry. Paini- 
Music are Destroy’d or 
Flourish! 1 

; . • AffCHAEL HPRQVITZ. r ' 

New Departures : Bisley, sirond, 
Gloucestershire. ^ ’ 

4 In Memoriam’ 

,w Sk ' Michael Mason’s review 
(MfV M) of Shotto and Shaw’s 
edition of Tennyson’s hr Memoriam 
ends with the questions, “What are the 
iron hills of section 56? Finally, does 
this section really contain the least 
reference to evolution, pace the Vic- 
torian commentators?" 

The “iron hills" are without doubt _ 
sandstone hills of Scotland, ns 
described in Hugh Miller’s The Old 
Red Sandstone, 1841. : They are 
coloured red by the iron oxide which 
they contain. Tri the phrase “seal’d 


1 . ! 


■ ! • ' 'ii 

i - . : j , 


• I. 


Af-AN 6tOWN[n uu i. IVTJtiL. riu.Lnui, a uiv« an-.., Hwwn 

Jwloapf poems* is is Be f° re the Revolution, 1978. 

m 5 “ A Night in the „ „ . . 

,r Kate Funt is a lecturer jn English at 


^ £ ; J J. Raws ON’s books include Henry Ambit, Aquarius, Atlantic Review ^ ^ f w l- 

rvnlutmn 1978. Fielding (ind the Augustan Ideal Curtains, Global Tapestry, Oleander r lode . rick .I- Murchison, ft does hot 
. under Stress, 1972. ■ Poetry Information. 'mfaip, however, any advocacy of 


coloured red by the iron oxide’ which 
: ■?£, c ?/ lln , in ■ the phrase “seal’d 
within; the iron hills" Tennyson refers 
ro.,. the . fishes discovered by 
Miller In these sandstones, and looks 
forivard to the time when nothing will 
remain of mankind but such fossils. 

Miller’s work is one of. the basic 
nooks of nineteen th-century geology, - 
l,nd !t influenced professionals such • 
'is Prafosof Louis; Agassjz and Sir 
lodenck I. Murchison, ft does hot 


i: 

! 3 

1 ,:/ 

p 


!• ' 

! '^01 


the University of Bristol. 


Henr . v g, ™ d ’ s . ^° oks inHude Pas- 
inis year. . p uilsnea ternqk: a Critical Study, 1977. 


Fielding Wd the Augustan Ideal wnams, uiooat tapestry, isieunacr,< 

under Stress, 1972. ' Poetry Information, Resurgence , nta to, however, any advocacy of . 

„ „ ^ -ViL .- < ^Sl»n. -HiOphahas.--SlrS^S" n r iL 0r dp / s Tennyson’s seq- . 

Brian Rotman is the author of Jean Trigram, Writers' Forum . and many " 12; . f aectio P 55 "> my edition) 
Piaget: Psychologist of the Real, 1977. oth er . struggling internationalist ;,?2?, rt 2 ll ! a ?, the . l «t could just as „ 

magazines and IRtle presses and special creatiQn'VBoth" 

•• niu ? Miller and Agassiz were . believers in . : 


Bull is D . R. H. Hilton is Professor or Hist 

Uniy ere ii x of Birmingham 

■ V of Oxford. Keith Jeffrey js a lecturer in Hist 


M L Rosenthal's books include ' nof only ■ because of recession and 

R. H. Hilton is Professor of History l he and British 'nflation. I fead Kirkupis piece a 

at the University of Birmingham. Poetry Since WoHd War 11 • 1967. couple of days after receiving a note 

• ^ n , from Charley Osborne, Literature 

uw orv Eugene Schulkind is Reader in Director of the Arts Council of 

Literature at. Pfeat Britain,- telllne me. ihnf a ua. 


welf refer to “special creation'". Both 
Miller, and Agassiz were believers in . : 
special, creahori’*. : 

JOHN S. KEBABIAN. 

Pettwor 0 " 1 S ‘ r “‘- D ° ,?r -' 


^EN ClabJ*. . , . « uisier r 

. . , .f«uus of Animals, 19 77. Maurice Lark 

IJobh' PiW,. Professor of Hb 

^r orzonln y ' Ttio ^ PSON k P«>- of Edinburgh. 

Tl'Arachnological Socfotv wmUun ***** 

■ ' Methods: a Stu 


■ 

5-. . *! 

'ki' 

■f. m 


University. 


^^^^‘iMBSKeck ct T* 1 "; ' 

^ ArJ?h n fi nd i Presi ’ deo t of lhe ^^ Np D ,V ST ^^ Q :book ? J«cliide Raman Selden is Senior Lecturer' in ’ 

, ; . f c flno!ogical Society. Blake, 1968, and Infernal English at the University of Difrham ' 

■ Methods: a Studv of William Blake's His English Vetse Satire 1590-1765 : 


most 

Atn\ usP-i Mediut 


recent book is 


Methods: a Study of 
■art techniques, 197$. 


was p'ii&isbed In 1978.: 1 


dnn^r ^mounts my orpnnT.smce the 1960s. 
jonaries aqd I .have requested have , ttavd pleasure jn informing you that ^ 
5 h * ps -?P?^ n ? L n ™ ■’ ertremq,- sodefy broujht 0 at g selectiqn Of, 1 

'Ai-Wed .for£l;i$0: to r S y ear ^ nd <Kat v 

£l,,5tx) ^^1982/3 r*. ah 1( cxiglioVs- frtc- ■ ■ ft^bi vtae. #t 50p per 
tion of the'.fRl^ nnn! i opv finclud 6o H 


tie UnKv«ii^ ro ? ssor of WlLFRID MbllErs'? jnast recent book, • : t ' ", ; ' 1 total srrihS 8 f ' ,^ s 

’r. ; i r ni \ e ^si^y of Rome. U Bqch and the Dance of Odd, 1981. OliverJapUn’S: most recent book is wJ if .Wij 
4S^ ; DAvinB^..r .- '■ V ' Greek. -Tn&fy to Aertoq, :1^9;- t«. 

Iec t urer in : Chrbtopiier Noaitis's'. Deconstruct Y IW 

wruvereity of Hon: Theary.and Practice has just StaNLEv \yEiNTRAuB‘Sbooks include AGGB •jjte-.fJo 

•: .. 7^ .Yatikeu,' ; : '"'down?' ^ 


was printed upside 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


From renewal to repression 


If shadow enhances toe brilliance of ... — 

light, then the Poland of August Peter Raima 
1980-Deceinber 1981 must surely .. 

shine more brightly because of the Independent Social Movements In 
darkness now enveloping the coun- ™ and 

try. The contrast between Poland to- 632pp. London School of Economics 
day and Poland in (hose sixteen ana Political Science. Distributed bv 
months is a stark one. Harder to Orbls Books. £15. 
distinguish are Ihe processes whereby 0 85328 07.3 8 
the Poland of Solidarity was brought 

to a swift and brulal end. All seven ~ “ 

books under review, treating as they Michael Vale (Editor) 

do the period of “renewal" - its n -» j * „ 

roots, character and (in most cases) *®" n “ - The State of the Republic; 


Abraham Brumberg 


Michael Vale (Editor) 


Denis MacShane 

Solidarity; Poland’s Independent 
Trade Union 

172pp. Nottingham; Spokesman. 
£13.95 (paperback, £3.50). 

0 85124 318 3 


Neai« Ascherson 

^ts.character and (inm«t ca*£) E“ tand i rJ h t l St ? e of . lhe Rc P ubllc ' The Polish a-™- Th. u, r ■ v o1S& wS7* £2,95 ‘ 

its turbulent hlstnrv „n m mtiohiu Reports by the Experience and i he " 0,l . sh Au e ujl - Tha Self-Limiting 0 /U45 0463 4 

September 1981 - deal either directly ^tu re Discussion Group (DiP) Revolution . 

or indirectly with these processes. Waisaw - ‘ 316pp. Allen Lane £12 50 The Book of Lech Walesa 

Here, 1 shall concentrate on two 231pp. Pluto Press. £4.95. (paperback. Penguin £2.95) 203pp. Allen Lane. £8.95 

factors which seem to me central and 0 86104 343 X U 7139 1469 6 ° (paperback. Penguin £2.50). 

most open lo dispute, inasmuch ns - 0 7x39 1506 4 

were exacerbated by the recalcitrant community at large' The communitS sn^ measu^ n ijl&’SSS admrrably iuG.d and informative 
and ambivalent attitude of the at large was, indeed. the concern of nearest flS" A?a^mrih..ii™ ro Ih« 1 H?.? 1 *2^ ^ ndflrTU ! ntall y from 
rfigimc. The first lias to do with the everyone. thc diVussioL nhnn^ l S? 1 n-n lh 5«i oya ! opP^tion^? Un- 

fundflmental inspirations and aspire- More retounm e »ni „ ^ 1 E. b ° ut P , , and 5 prob ‘ bke D,p * KOR - ,n seeping with the 

tions of the "renewal 1 * njiivpmiuu More relevant still are the docu- “ s cffeci was salutary; as an views of Adam Michnik and Jacek 

The second cont’iims ihe non. cmri "l 6 " 151 compiled by the so-called “Ex- ? ffort to enlist the country’s leaders Kuron. set forth in the 1 Q 7 fk - 


Andrzej Szczypiorski 

The Polish Ordeal: The View from 
Within 

Translated by Celina Wieniewska 
154pp. Croom Helm. £7.95. 

0 7099 2326 6 

John Tavlor 

Five Months with Solidarity 

123pp. Wildwood House. £2.95. 

0 7045 0463 4 


316pp. Allen Lane. £12.50. 
(paperback. Penguin £2.95). 
0 7139 1469 6 


The Book of Lech Walesa 
203pp. Allen Lane. £8.95 
(paperback. Penguin £2.'50). 
0 7139 1506 4 


and ambivalent altitude of the 
regime. The first lias to do with the 
fundamental inspirations and aspira- 
tions of the “renewal 1 * movement. 
The second concerns the nature and 
degree of power which Solidarity 
hoped to wield, the relationship be- 
tween Solidarity nnd the country's 
rulers, and the kind of compact 
which could - nr could not - be 
forged between the two. 

What lay at the heart of the "re- 
newal” movement? Not only dis- 
-grun dement over economic priva- 
tion, nor even the attempt to ir uni- 
form Poland's political structures - 
though these issues were, of course, 
vitally important - but a profound 
desire to restore the physical and 
spiritual health of the nation. The 
"sick man of Europe" was to be 
cured, once and for all, of the 
accumulated ills of centuries of. 
foreign rule, abortive insurrections, 
war, occupation and, finally, an alien 
< socio-political system. The pro- 

nvatviMAiU - « ■ ■ . 


Denis MacShane, the latter in an 

LiH 1 Waj 0 i wh f h outl,ned admirably lucid and informative 
specific measures to he taken "m the uniiimaV *_n' 2 


everyone. 

More relevant still nre the docu- 
ments compiled hy the so-called “Ex- 
perience and the Future" group 
(DiP), the first two of which have 
now been made available in their 


io eniist the count^ s leaders IS, 
was aC ' i0n ’ “ SS «"*“ 


- - .--a *«••««. Polands rulers, or to treat them as 

enliretv ”in ,,A n *SXF n sadder fa,e befel1 ‘he R° ten ! iflI allies > were bound to fail; 

which * comoriim^ inni* Thn n n B S P ‘ ? ird D,P , pfl P cr ’ CHlled “The Polish ^ toere was no way of reforming 
dred J r iS$L *5 a hun ' Society after August 1980", and pub- he system from within; that hope lay 
ohtK riS ! ?. ’ ma " y S*W m ,he s P r ' n 8 of 1981 (see H the in establishing “autonomous social 
£i l ro^iem MlJ ^111^ Ni S J Cr k 11 ' ? ol,sh L version ■" Knit ura, Paris, movements” which would act essen- 

1978- boto its Danere’ are^hlwfa!^ Se Member 1981). Nearly a year after tial [y as. pressure groups forcing the 
based on wriUen & resnonses *!n 'mimf the , Gdansk , Agreement, the pros- authorities into gradual concessions, 
tionnaires rather than P o^h Pm pects ° f resolvin 8 ‘he country's crisis, P"Iy citizens, organizing themselves 

of live dIcSns according to the authors, were slen- independently to Took after their own 
infifor rSndcfmenf if de V7 he practical reforms will be legitimate interests and acting in 

try’s social S in? nln!t worked out in the chamber of politi- unison, had a chance of influencing 
system and £ ^ c i ans who wou,d like nothing better ? nd changing the policies of a rfdme 

{J an c ° urget about the reforms." inherently resistant to change. 9 

G eorg^Schfyj flin ^apt^ phrase) ^ ^remlvln ?„ e ^ P Ul ” ,ay JJ? T" th !f “ nce P l . "hich in 
deeply concerned with howto arrest P f ea J u° tbe . en “ effe ? adv , ocated negotiating from a 

the process of what it saw as a ^f ^ ntere . S tbe ^Snne. position of strength and which envis- 

malignanl disease thrcateniS thfen- how Sr1««T« nt . d ‘? not “ plain pa t rtners hip” between society 

h'rp cnriai Fah^jn i i_j i. ® w politicians so reluctant to mole- and its rulers, was vaone ns tn »Hp 


circles, and many of his wHrin*. 
which the censor had bfi 
appeai i ed , in .the unofficial lC 
monthly Zam S . The Polish Ordeall 
an extended personal and historic^ 
essay, aimed at providing the West 
ern reader with an understanding of 
Poland especially of its most reSen 
past. It is an encaging Knot 
gracefully written, repfeti 4h S 
and incisive observations. All of rwi 
makes some of the author's jude- 
ments the more puzzling; for ina- 
of pomulka, whom he de- 
scribes as ‘honest" and "faithful to 
his principles". The term "honest" 
(as well as “enlightened” and "wise") 
seems even more bizarre when con- 
ferred on Mieczyslaw Rakowski for 
many years editor of the weekly 
Poiltyka and since February (not as 
the book has it, March). 1981 Po- 
land s Deputy Prime Minister and 
Jaruzelski s nght-hand man. 

The trouble with bestowing such 
epithets on communist politicians is 
that the latter are almost invariably 
apt to confound them. In 194S-49 
Gomulka opposed the Stalinist policy 


und try’s social noliiical ami T. WWU . UU1 f ne cnamDer ot politi- a cnance or mituencing 

and system and «Kn SL.iS.h ^ c i flns who wou,d like nothing tetter ? nd changing the policies of a regime 
rhe tia rSeS' ^?he^ k*" 2 or S et about ^ reforms." inherently resistant to change. * 

be 4S “f, eS ?n t I Way PI 1 " S ,; iI1 ,ay JJf T n th !f “"“P 1 * * hicb m 

the deeply concerned with how to arrest iJIL appea , 1 J® tbe . en “ effe .^ adv ° cated negotiating from a 

of. the process of what it saw as a iS the P 0S ^* 0n ti 0 f strength and which envis- 

ns, malignant disease threatening the en- how nnHHiS«T« n i dl ? not ? p 4 ,n P a ( rtners W" between society 

ien tire social fabric. Underlying all the meni^fh™? 5 S °M e l uctant t0 i ra pi e - and . its relers, was vague as to the 
ro- respondents' criticism - ofthe par v’t H S? s ? ud be persuaded to pr ec,se nature of such a partnership, 
by inemsirial and agricultural poHcies * of Z’t l£X ^‘representative" The activities of KOR (and other 

1 “ clal >ne<,ualiti«. of ’th. vSUiv Si A. S JESS. .* l SlS 


Solldanly ip October 1981 (vpifortu- growing socialTnequaUties or the SS .■ wh y TO should ^; nd , nded groups, including lai 
nitely not reproduced In any of the. nomenklatura system, of stifling cer£ relinquish iu heading role" Catholic organizations) before 1986 

books under review) in which the sorslrip - was a fear of the ^ ^ rge J> ll favour of were ®™ e( C at raising the conscious 

union proclaimed its intent not only such abuses on the mental nndmoraf nf “ 1,e S- a SUNOS ’ rote 1 * - Mn of and mobilizing society; In 

?J™L a state of the mtion The mSSS no n an . arbl « i J l, p n 8 contend- this they were singularly successful. 

f; fl . Ptarnlum-, but also to called mtention to pervasive "S5E cont nS w r rt forces ’ DiP ’ 3 ^ ! he crea ! lon of Solidarity, with 
. necessa 7 conations for ism”, “indifferent”, “collective eTn ii. f " r ". , lhe powe r of determination not to be co-opted 

the physical, mentuT and morel de- psychosis", "the weakening “ social S55fa? th?^ te ^. tonc , md its *?*? l E e bus,ness of running the 
velopment of the Polish people, bonds", “Hie void between the prim- SSuSShAf ?° Ia " ds rttle f 8 were but - represem the interests 

provides eloquent testimony to this ary groups .(family, friends) an? the Son md S T nf % st 7, fll T rker ! ( and evont uaUv 

v *«dn. nation as n social totality", the “so- 8on«i nfJSSSS*^* I?*? trac "" °f ' dr * u ®5y th e whole of society) 

[°i n ii® , ° TC ttl ® “renewal” of 1980- , nn Th ,L 1 / °L DiP ^“ches directly |n its rulers, precious little patience strategy turned ouT to-^e 
R n 'tJ?l “My borne out by- Peter P2™ lhe problem examined for complaisant gestures, and a deep an underestimation of the tenacitv nf 

25 s > SteM Move - SSSviWn?-?" S' pow ? r ' , The “ lp y al Susp ‘ clon of aoefahst rhetoric. Thus, ' the ruling dUte: furtheimore fffi hi 

222. ( n A ’ companion s diagnosis , of the coun- a onw respected and Influential body Dip plan, it was not diwrSVot 

.volume (o his Political Dnnnrfri^,,' try’s Ills was ndeed slm artn ihot sf found t»IF. Tfliuntarl qr _...L L-. ciunlfil lj r ■■ .. ITeCtCu Qt 


'"““'iwi iu pervasive cynic- 
ism , “indifference”, “collective 
psych os isj*. "the weakening of social 
bonds , the void between the prim- 


, — - • — v wvmttii iuc prim- 
ary groups .(family, friends) and the 
nation as n social totality", the “so- 
cial pathology" resulting from “the 
erosion of tne rule of jaw". 


c ■■ 5 miers were out to represem the interests 

stltl capable of winning popular sup- of industrial workers (and eventually 

5nnc fl oF d r tf U r C i ta u°® u 6 “ rich lra ^ virtually the whole of society? 
tions of sociolist thouglit” all doomed vis-H-vis the state. u>nc a fnKnta 


th e “renewal” oi 1980- , ■ ? s f° r y °f DIP touches directly 

81; This is amply borne but by- Peter P q - lhe aecond problem examined 
Raima 5 Independent Social Move- l,ere ~ tbat of power. . The "loyal 
RMHll in Poland, a ' Companion . P P * on s " . diagnosis ;of the coun- ■ 
-SjjJ 11 * 2 Opposition In . WIS io de ®d .similar to that tif 

Poland^ 95 4-1 977, ft &;notj perhaps, '• (srwb-.p* ICOR); so wag 

n work Of. great depth or meticulous.' ^elr, belief lhat. proper' solutions 


*.»6. tuyai autiausi roaionc. thus, “io ruling eute; furthermore libp rh« 

? e .TO; ,nfluenlj0 l body Dip plan, it ‘ was not directed at 

rto thgt bf ^ rejected as much by its specific and carefully identified cen- 

Pass 'Sr4« by *■.- - , ir ^°& J : ot ■! ; 

M more ln rli AwheriSf * u V tl ' Ncal ^th^hSImmobllity^nd 


theories and “model building 4 *, and resbnlatfvB of a " d more responsive te cS^h?* l T enl8 on what ° f the rdg,me > flnall y de- 

by J llS re f eat , cd to.pSre the ? P°P u| ar aspirations, Unliko P KOR has been^o ci SS”!!? 6ten *°“ fth n atl eovemXa^S" 16 co ‘ res P 0 ? ibilit >' for 

various Social mavemeritV* in a b °we v er, they remained committed land-' ^e Kvond ?h? h« i ry ’ , c - tearl * wont 

proper Analytical . and .historical ^ ‘he notion (ns Professor Bielbsftk and their adv^ri^ ^ he f 01 ^ roSminS J n< ? of L - lts ori ^ naI 
framework.,, fn addition, it boasts . ahserves jp his introduction to the J w act res oluteIy 22ESP of partners hip. Such a 

toihe^startlmo Jormblations (eg* the Amencnn edition) “that%hange can interesS^ri thP^^.^^ the ’ r & ^ ?i* wa ! ““green*, rather, 
^urcb r °r Spndarlty's “hlstoridl dZ b*.,^ ? mpiished by addressiS thS nnnnt?fu® nd For the Si .*? i d « a ?f workers* self-man- 


: some. startling .formulations fegv the 
sourcb' of Solidarity's “hlstbriral de. 
velopfttentv Ji6s in the. dynamic ch'dr-' 
WWi mind"), and 110 

i^ rt ^rLl T71 ? s i a J E£ ! na (^rely at 
his.Wal Mtrosinw Chojecki. head of 


■ T “teeming the necessity 
How viable was the 
a .djaloguo with 


il l MiroS yhojecki, head of entering into a . dialogue with 

publishing house: ai ? ^hte detenu) ned, as both DiP 
NOWA, did: not address the presid- rep0r ‘ s concur, to, preserve Its 

ing judgo as "Your r r> ■ mononolv of nnuinr 1 ) A ...tit ■ 


inc M Vn.Si : . UMVO,s seir-man- 
th ® ^ • aCt ° r L eS * CaUS ® Which 

and J ^ dai % now embraced. But on the 

intil thn? H- f , l a ^ ] ona, decision-making. 


■put put, by thfc.Socia 
Coiitttilttee KSS/KOR 
conceraed .mattere : su< 


— — w MUMV0I iii t cuiaLnii 

as apt to confound them. In 1943-49 
il; Gomulka opposed the Stalinist policj 
ig of forced collectivization; in addition, 
jy he had a distaste for blood-letting: 
al that was enough, presumably, tc 
n- make him a “Jiberal". In 1957-58, 1 u 
ie turned brutally against those of hi< 
s. supporters who thought that an Ideal 
■s communist state is one in whidi 
rn workers run factories and writers ait 
in free to write as they please. Similarly 
ig with Rakowski, who in the 1960s had 
ie advocated more rational economic 

K olicies and a measure of political 
beraiization. Himself once a “re- 
a visionist”, he retained a curious res- 
s . pect for his former friends, and de- 
y spised thugs and antisemiles. After 
e August 19®) - no doubt in 'all "hon- 
i. «ty ’ - Rakowski welcomed the tm- 
ir e rgence of Solidarity in the hope that 
Y some pressure from below would be 
l, good for the party. But once Deputy 
ir Premier, he no longer “played tactic- 
n al -games with the apparatus of pow- 
I. er On Szczypiorski .<5 tt^rds); he was 
h now part of it himself. By August 
j 1981 Rakowski’s increasingly hostile 
; attitude, toward Solidarity made him 
5 the "bfite-nolre of millions of people 
f in Poland". I quote Szczypiorski be- 
) cause while he clearly appreciated 
, Rakowski’s new role, he seemed un- 
t willing or unable to draw the 
; appropriate conclusions about it. 
i MncShane, who as a British track- 
unionist very sensibly assumed from ■ 
, the outset (fiat no organization aimed ' 
at defending the interests of workers 
can ever maintain “a clear-cut divi- 
sion between trade union demands 
and political demands”, . wss con- 
. yinced by the spring of 1981 that the 
issue was one of effective power (ray ' 
emphasis). “And mere [was] no evi- 
dence that the most liberal or refor- 
mist of the party leadership [w»I 
willing to surrender it voluntarily . ’ 
Which certainly holds true for 
Mieczyslaw Rakowski. 

These remarks are not, of course, 
meant to denigrate Szczipiorski, of. . 
the Solidarity leaders. One cannot, 
read any of these books without, 
appreciating the dilemmas faced by 
. Solidarity and its allies, the contra- 
dictions embedded in any attempt to 
--fashion- a practical strategy outer 
millenniai aspirations, ana la . a ,PP? r 
■ Such a strategy in a sfruggle with an 

adversary whose basic aim was tw ■ 
preservation of monopolistic power-" 
There were obstacles even on II* 
level of semantics. As MacShane . 


>£1^. ! nd ^ 0 lations of. legality: were 'socket 

-SlP 1 6f what it - 6roiu( 
1 *aSJ3K d L dote riorat(ng moral ;cdn- fernfo 

'dition , of the nation’’. While the-- rn«Anv 
Nloyeirient for . the Defence bf Hu- pu^l?c 
Fi vl1 ' WMRQrcio) laid S22Z 

stress, on national. Jradj lions, Jishlria 
.phtriotfecji and aspiration^ for. inde- -script 
pendenro, its ,, documents rpvMl an dpyen 
cqua ly senote condem jart.tb broader of toe 

’ pr °Worns. The which 

nS i5 i dflri!y Committees, oroq. edition 
nired tar 'the purpose -of- defending 1 out)-' • 
studertt rights , 4«o expressed their fiha 


ii- 'ii ~~ s -.r*"". inirt 1 ” "wooviet fact of *v ■ uuara oi aayisers fnnHup 

SSS’Ss- 

JhOral authorities Of- Polish 9 n Solidarity, however. AseK^rcnM-tr ■ countrv*g ernnnnm ■ ‘|te 


Bfonis- 
Solidar- 
ir arrest 
id in an 


level of semantics. As 
observes, “Solidarity’s- leaders, « 
• cated as they were under posWr 
dispensations . . . had difficulties 
expressing exactly what they wa n ‘ 
in language that was completely « 
ambiguous. Self-censorship is , u ' 


; on?; wondem •. Szczyplor- 


ambiguous. Seif-censorship is ' 
avoidable. Certain subject are fob 
- the leading role of the Party- 
Soviet Union, the spread of iAdcg 1 
. dent trade unionism to other o 

* European countries.?. (These- w 1 
were ; written before . toe Splid^ 

• congress of .September 198L 
the taboo on: the last subject ? 
broken in a resolution appealing 

.* porkers in Eastern Europe to -.eg 
late , their Polish, comrades.) Jj 
“while such self-censorship, , P^ 1 
cally understandable arid ^ecessai? 

it may 1 be', persists,, then So^dan^ 

^conceptual framework will *?•"- 
limited.” . 

During the sixteen months of fr« 




dom. ihe 


QDPIt lliv luigw, na wgu 

as its spokesmen and leaders, swung 
continuously between hope and de- 
spair, between faith in their cause 
a£d fear lest their efforts end in 
catastrophe. The British journalist 
John Taylor, in his slender volume 
Tne Months with Solidarity (a lively 
personal account of his experiences 
m Poland from September 1980 until 
February 1981, foflowed by a narra- 
tive based on secondary sources), 
describes the euphoria of his frienas 
in Solidarity co-existing with their 
bleak awareness of the perils of their 
situation. And the glimpses into 
Walesa's charismatic personality con- 
tained in the excellent compendium. 
The Book of Lech Walesa, demons- 
trate that Solidarity's top leadership 
was given to doubt and self-criticism, 
la an interview Walesa himself said 
that "we made a very serious mistake 
at the . very beginning. We should 
have r,one out and educated the peo- 
ple .. . explained things to them, got 
them to reach a common level of 
{bought. We didn't do it, and it’s 
costing us dear now." 


Yet could Solidarity have avoided 
sorae of these mistakes and, by pur- 
suiaa a different course, averted its 


------ * -mhi u tit law- 1 an 

opportunity had existed, it was gone 
bv Ihe summer or early autumn of 
ISfil; by that time the party apparat 
ws merely stalling, continually pro- 
voking Solidarity into escalating its 
demands, and in effect waiting for 
me proper moment to deliver the 
final blow. But could the process of 
oantegration have been halted in 
ibe early months of 1981? All the 
aulhore referred to here agree that 
one of the most significant develop- 

S5? T the R owe r^ ul movement 
mtbfn the party (a million of whose 
Djmbers had Joined Solidarity) 
wikn aimed at. introducing internal 
democratic reforms and forcing the 


: sr 
| 

Safmwsr 
- S s 

’ bed ar J d more determined than ever 
s to deal resolutely with its "partner"! 

r re^n°for n ?hi l ° Sz ?y piorsk L the 
) forernai rh h S was ‘ ha ‘ with all the 

■ unaHe hTSSP**’ - he party was stil1 

1 above aS J£ r *° aety , what il craved 
seir -ffii k ‘ name, Y* “to rule it- 
, s , cir / T^s was no doubt true. In 

s1« h h» Hi s Vi ™' ,he violenl lelter 
sent by the Soviet party on June 5 

criticizing both Kama and Jaruzelski 

00 the h - c,s of massive 
S!& manoeuvres in and around 
Poland,^ instantly sobered the be- 
ba . vl . Qu r o f the party. That the letter 
ahl in ?h t aVC - his effecl “ nndeni- 

?hi w?^ 8h Tr - 1S arguable whether 
the Soviet Union was ever reallv 

serious about an invasion the politic- 

ShiJk' UtBI L l nd ooonomic costs of 
which would have been incalculable. 
y®? 1 ® 15 , no evidence at all for 
Ascherson s speculation, contained in 

*£L P 2 t ^ r !E t tbe American edi- 
tion, that the Jaruzelski coup may 

have been motivated by the general's ! 
assumption “that it was the only way ' 
to make Soviet intervention unneces- ; 
sary .) Certainly the letter was used 

rl ?°u e °P posed to »ny concessions 
(and by then nothing short of the 
most sweeping concessions would do) i 
fo d'scipline the party, silence its , 
most vociferous ‘'reformere” - | 
thousands of whom left in disgust - { 
and then turn with fell force against i 
Solidarity. The hardliners, organized t 
in various forums” and even boast- t 

news P a P er » Rzeczywis- f 
tosd (Reahty), were aeiighted. From a 


\ {Jse? w «sr ,K rpr u vai anj - cvcn - 

many - all ihe help needed in 
pas^Sniinr m ,‘ lilary COUp ’ As in l,,c 

toe '’lo^r r ratcg ? L was ,0 ^ppurt 
I not itSr 1 J F ? rces * ,lhin ‘he m, 
ODeraifrln ° J? unch an infinitely risky 
nnfu M osc ?w succeeded, but 

enouah^anS ltS 1 ies were num erous 
Sf a " d - more important - 
strong, determined, and well 
equipped. ei1 

.- ^ hi r ch brings me back to the ques- 

S inLp«ri P ? wer - X Y hat if Soiidar- 
Mldi« °f, assumm g that Polish 

foiu □ , would never ^e upon 
fellow-Pcles, an( i , ha( fl S p| end p d | 

patnottc general would never ordw 
them to do so, had aimed at 
capturing the armed forces - the 
instrument, as it turned out, of its 
25S. Erection? In an article 
° Ut ° f ? etenlion «mp and 
ESS*« recen ! 1 y in Der Spiegel, 
n Pj tes tbat tbe party refor- 
mers could attack the bureaucratic 
structure effectively only if they 
oiganized a collective movement, but 
not as a faction struggling for dow- 

£ fn 5 !? 1 m U ld . a . co,lcct,ve movement 
be fashioned without Solidarity’s sup- i 

TO e And , cou ld then the armed , 
forces - or key elements of the offi- 1 
cer corps - have been enlisted in the ] 
national cause? (It had happened 
once before - m October 1956, when s 
H°m u!ka vWito a unified party and j 
society behind him, and ready to pit 
Polish forces against Soviet, forced * 
Khrushchev to call off an incipient ‘ 
invasion.) 

To pose these questions is not, l 
alas, to answer them. In the months I 


opportunism and toadyism. Perhaps 
it should have opted not for power- 
sharing, but for incremental changes' 
perhaps its interest might have been 
better served had it heeded the 
advice of its moderates who hoped 
in MacShane’s words, "to make the 
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struggfo gradual, lo make it a process 
of debate and compromise and exter- 
nal arbitralion". But this, as I have 
toed to show was profoundly diffi- 
cult as much because of the regime's 
tactics as of the momentum of the 
labour movement itsetf. f n addition, 
solidarity was being eroded by in- 
creasing conflicts - Lei ween radicals 
and moderates, between those 
rooted m social democratic traditions 
and those inspired by nationalism, 
rhe movement even had its own 
antisemites, most of them in an 


e 



' j7 “**"■*■ hi uic mourns 

preceding the party congress Solidar- 
ity was preoccupied with its own 
winfrontations with the rfigime. And 
“ l } dl dn’t forge an alliance with 
rank-and-file party reformers, it was 
because It had learned to expect little 
from a party so thoroughly bankrupt 
and with so squalid a record of 


Tunnel vision 


amorphous group calling itself 
P ° es " OWs goes unmen- 
ti.oned all the books under re- 
view). The interminable discussions 
about goals and programmes and the 
personal feuds, loo. could only de- 
light the apparatchlki, who only a 
year earlier had seemed to be in a 
Mate of shock verging on paralysis. 
Yet was this avoidable in n move- 
ment possessed, from the very beein- 
nmg, of an almost chiliaslic passion? 
Was it feasible to curb natural in- 
stincts and political processes, such 
as ideological diversity, or to be pa- 
tient ana moderate in dealing with 

demise?” 8 ^ sleaithi,y P lotUn l your 

The questions continue, until the 
armchair observer, however partisan 
and sympathetic, must stop, defeated 
~X toe impossibility of imposing con- 
siderations of logic ond rationality on 
a revolution which by definition de- 
fied rationality and broke all prece- 
dents. Ultimately, he can only 
admire those in Poland who were as 
well, if not more, aware of the ex- 
cruciating dilemmas confronting 
them, yet resolved to go on. 


Thomas Mann 

Richard Winston 

The making of an artist, 

1 87f>-J{)l 1 . 'Hcrent last is a 
jxirtruit of the artist painted 
with love and understanding... 
His u magical story -and it is 
magically told. Win ton's 
writing combines reverence 
with objectivity unci readability 
w il h n cure for deta i 1 Nigel ' 
H ami] ton , Sun tlav Times. 
'Winston achieves that special 
({utility which might be termed 
objective identification which 
is the murk of a first rale 
biographer; Julian febb,- 
Spectator. £\ 2 S )0 


Daniel. Johnson 

frtOTOY Garton Ash 

? f East Germany 
for thls 

Sarv H? l tlSfflcll ? n for TO 
S5RJ5 E*w. f? learn that the 

quite un£L?° 1 /? Prisoners there Is 
?! Ohougli It is notfew- 

aaal 


lU* „ r i . 1 D, si-nana 

Se Stodn° 8 rrf , °i», COU ^’ whlcb *» 
TimothySarti? i h ? Warsaw Pact. 
^ oxallamfu f A^ b > wbt > baa writ- 
7^Sj th * ^ Spectator and 
and on 


discussion of paramilitary youth onia-' 
nizations and of militarism in general 
suggests another, perhaps more sinis- 
ter form of persistence. It is well 
kn ™*) 'hat the ODR'a human ex- 
ports include, besides disgruntled in- 
tellectuals like Bahro or Bicrmann 
(dehghted to discover that, far from 
being “useless men”, they arc 
already honorary members of the 
West German left-wing establish- 
ment), plenty of ordinary criminals,. 
Less well known is the fact (hat such 
criminals often become neo-Nazis in 

S aol - and remain so after they are 
umped over the Wall. And not only 
is the burden of Nazi guilt sloughed 
off, but the old dislike of 
ipg peoples with 

like the Czechs am. i-oicb, n*s jusn- 
fied the. East Germans In helping to 
suppress opposition there to far 


milder dictatorships than their own. 

JP-ilfcftr satisfying the reader 
Ir „ L atadstic al information and 
digestible analysis, Garton Ash also 
conjures up places and their inhabi- 
tants with remarkable deftness A 
literary nation with pitiably few dis- 
tractions is likely to talk well, and 
here it Is allowed, to talk. Garton 
Ash ‘does not divide up his witnesses 
according to politics or class; there Is 
no . suggestion of a people divisible 
into non-communists who are good 
and communists who are better 
actors. One division which he cer- ' 
tamly recognizes, however, is that < 
between generations. Young people, 1 


instead net nothing but snubs and 
moral blackmail. “We suffered, we 
extirpated Nazism, we rebuilt toe 
country, ( we placated • the Russians, ' 
we gave you what we never had.” 
they are told by those who perhaps 
spent comfortable youth in the 
bourgeois Weimar Republic as 
cabaret communist*. Garton Ash, 


and of their elders' follies, yet en- 
titled to demand some sort of coher- 
ence from' East German intellectuals, 


. r , ,o wiiiiwi ruuin, 

though he does permit fatuous fle- 
ures Hike Stephen Hermlih to damn 
themselves with their own self-risht- 
eousness. In tod Alexandefplatz at 
the centre of East B.erlin Garton Ash 


ped, and the other driver pointed to 
the seat belt; "With us," duty!” The 
seat, belt, for Garton Ash, is the East 
German national symbol. 
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^4 a !n?Hnn G8 [ nlan i° ke * UniD . 

which fc ■ °2 ec * cer ®re on a train 

^ MnS l 0 haI J b «ause ^he 

posu f^n. a ? e P d< Lenin prp- 
raplscjQD j f n f_ U ? be 7, ne behind and.' 
thpofiu/thp h ■ n ^« Stalin proposes 
Site Hon «ker draws 
smiles, and 
.fl* 01 " Tunnel vis- 

Jfr Wolted ^t\fi.^S Ue8 ’ has not 

^rs, tut p J* sont a fid future 
S? S osls of the P ast 

? u » conrin,7il% s not consider 


Though he r ost3 of the P ast 

Jg a 'con5nuitv " 0t cons ‘ der 

^Onnel be- 
V -bSn a !l*?f lcb and the GDR 
? . major problem, his 


Z. DqlgoPolova (Editor) 

Russia Dies Laughing; Jokes from 

Soviet Russia 

125pp. Deutsch. £4.95. 

.0 233 97402 4 

There are several ways of dealing 
with a book of jokes. One can, for 
instance, read it from beginning to 
end at a single sitting or perhaps at 
(wo, swallowing the contents in large 
gulps, like a pint of beer. This Is 
often the reviewer's way. particularly 
if he is in a hurry. It is the wrong 

Iliad T# IflOffa fA‘>(anvaiM'nfi nrtil 


How use fel would sqch a reader 
find Ms Dolgopolova's little .collec- 
tion? Not vety, I would say - mainly 
because too many of toe jokes are' 
too venerable,- th^Ir peregrination 
from country to country, from per- 1 , 
ton to person, has tired them out. 
“A man .ran through (he streets ' of 
Moscow shouting- 1 TChiushchev is a‘ 
swinel' He was seized . ahd given 


S.°0fis 6) [P’ Nor *on. £3.30. 0 

; & d by- aLSPS ^ ,h 8 bri « f 
' ^ cK aD l h ° rts ' Medvedev, foR 


NjSJi- m 2S& a Wovsky appears 
wil^ other 


'rta.y — uxp uiuhic»uijui o 1 puuu- 

, dan’s, the music-hall artist's: strictly 
utilitarian. The reader is on the. look- 
out for a new fenny story, less for 
the sake of enjoyment , than in order 
to enliven ;'a speech, crush an oppo- 
nent, suggest a gag., etc. For him a. 
: collection bf jqke$ is a ; handbook, tp. 
be consulted .from, time to time In.: 
search of material, He. will carefully 
select two pr three jokes Spftable for : 
the Occasion ‘he has ' fn mind arid 
work them in, ignoring; tbe rest till 
spine other occasion, This, j is vastly 
superior to, ' the first*: and may,' id : 

: fact, be'toe righV! wa ^ • 
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twenty-one r years: one year; for de- 
famation. and twenty years for leak- 
ing state secrets.” I’ve heard this one 
about Rakosi, and about Hitler be- 
fore him, land about Mussolini before 
him. ‘The book", says toe editor, 
“was conceived abound the kitchen 
tabl; of a tiny : Russian kitchen 
. Vi This ftiay Well have been so, 
but its paternity, or, at least that of 
most of its jokes, turns out to be 
international. Too many of the jokes 
have a racialist tang about them; 
Russians ' are dull-witted, Jews smart, 
Arabs cowardly or stupid. Obviously 
an embarrassing, even a risky chbice , 
for a public speaker,, . . 

However! there is a third way of. 

S wdth a joko: book - the con- •, 
ir's, the dilettante’s (in ihe ori sS . 
ginal. eighleenth-cfinturyMnse of the- ' 
Word). This consists in waiting umll. 
the mood is iippn one aqd then dip- \ 
ping, ’into the book for the; sheer < 
enjoyment of it. This is .tod direct 1 | 
opposite' ofthe first" method .and' is, ~i 
or course, "the best It. is', a Wo,' 'the' c 


cheapest: the book can be dipped 
into in a bookshop without bother ins 
. to buy it. Is this, then, the one to be 
recommended in the present base? 
Alas, the answer must once again be 
No. The dipper is likely to be dis- 
appointed: .tod jipany of the jokes 
; for; effect: bn their 'coarseness.' 
nits might have- beeif' fenhy' sbnfo 
years ago when it (including four- 
letter words and such-II|ce) was rare 
and unexpected and, therefore, pro'- 
duced a shock. But it has ceased to 
be, unupual and, therefore, no longer 
shocks. -,,•••••■ .■ , 

A nqmber of' tbe Jokes left rhe 
pompletely nonplussecl and blamipg 
myself ,for my. clearly inadequate 


A royal family; Charles I 
and his family 
Patrick Morrah 

’. . . Mr Mornih's|rripon 
clinructLTs and events is firm 
mul sustained by.depcnclublc 
scholarship ... . he holffe the - 
fine unci is evcii-hunded. This, 
ciui count asa considorublc 
triumph ... 7'he balance 
Ifolwccn the story of intinmte 
family relations and the public 
sluff is forlhe ill os I purl very 
riice(y kej)t; Davie! Williams, 
Spectator. Ulus. £9.£|fj 


Secret Intelligence Agent 

H. Montgomery -Hyde 

A revealing account ofthe • 

uulhnr's imdereovor work ill 
(Jibroliar, Bermuda, tho West 
Indies and the USA during- 
World War I L IIlus. ' 


J . /; . . 1 : 


:i"i 'I 

- - v 1 i 
’ '• 

V-Jv 


corridor - Small tut 'in Moscow new- 
paper. End of joke, ' except for an 
twterisk. referring toe- reader to the 
' editorial note it; the. bottom of the 

a : M 7he student 'housing probieih 
psedw is so baa that if a student 

; to be ,ap)e to font a- corner, of some- ; 
.one’s room.’* 1 // ■:!.,,;■ •; . '• ./i ; 

Fotttinatefy,, there is a, fourth wat ' 
to (foal with this ; particular book. tt'. 
cbnsisisih; looking- attheJIJuRtrations 
rathef than at toe fokt./ They qre by 
JAK. .which Is surely a iufficient .re- 
cotpmBndatiQn.' , 1 ' 


. Victorian visionaries .! 

BrendaColloms - • 

A ep>?i]5<Mjitp biography of the 

.. early Cliristian socialists wiioso 
movement, begun in 1848, was 
M by John Frederick Dcnisdp 
Mriutfce. Ilius. £12.50 , 

N ursery furniturp £ 9 . 9 '. 

:;Edwinfd QellOs ) •! i , 

; r. | - •- ;■}./ ' 

.An il hi st tit ted bookon - • ’ -. 
chi Idren's antique p\iri p^riocl 
ftuiiitiire, min ipture| oncldbjls 
house furniture, covering i ■ 

; British, European ’gnid ; 
Atnerican collections 
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Forms of fecklessness 


Sudden deaths 



Patricia Craig 

Dermot Healv 

Banished Misfortune 

UJpp. Allison and Busby. £6.95. 

(I 8503 1 456 9 

There is a style of writing that de- 
pends for its effects on randomness, 
disorder and slight distortion: it 
mokes everything vaguer and crazier 
than is altogether natural, ft never 
presents a central idea straightfor- 
wardly, but goes in for circuitous 
approaches to it, or uncontrollable 
swerving away from it. It puts com- 
pulsive sensitivity in the place nf 
clarity and insight, one of its objec- 
tives being to render all its images m 
a heightened way. It's the style 
adopted by Dermot Mealy fur firs 
first collection of stories, in which 
jntensc, wayward and romantic feel- 
ing predominates over simple crafts- 
manship. ff the romanticism is in- 
verted, to accommodate bleakness 
and disaffection, it is none the less 
showy; like (he American writer 
Jayne Ann Phillips, Mealy is drawn 
■ to the picturesquely tainted. A cum- 

E arable sense or dcracinulion informs 
is stories too. 

The lives he evokes are shady mid 
off-key. The Co Fermanagh nyinphu- 
maninc of "A Family and a Future", 
ail but retarded - "tanned from 
wandering the fields after lost cattle 
she would wander the market on fair 
day. watched by the treacherous eyes 
of the stall-holders, in ribbons and 
patched skirt, huge hips akimbo" - is 
among the least hopeless of an ex- 
ceptionally dismaying lot. Heaiy’s 


* 

London is a place of windy subways. sweet stiffness of the journey from 


vagrants, sleepless nights. The city 
uttracts the wilfully feckless, like the 
disenchanted hern of “Kelly” who 
keeps a diary to record his conclu- 
sions about life, and his unstable 
Polish acquaintance who sleeps with 
his eyes open. Fccklessness in the 
countryside - the Irish countryside - 
lakes a more humble and instinctual 
form. Here, discoloured canals, 
bogholcs. stray tinker dwellings 
make a fitting backdrop to the 
spasms of violence, episodes of be- 
trayal, alienation, sexual failure and 
other miseries the stories depict. 

Heaiy’s prose, with its faux naif 
structure and impassioned under- 
tone, teeters constantly on the brink 
of self-parody: “As if he knew the 
laundered space of each guilty 
psyche ...” ("A Family and a 
Future"); “Jim burns with the ne- 
cessity to gel tilings done, a busy 
self, he perches on (he shoulders of 
his friend looking at the competing 
world" (“The Island and the 
Calves"). Perhaps it’s impatience to 
get (lie strong impression down on 
paper that makes him so regardless 
of coherence nnd sense. He is less 
cnrcless. than Desmond Megan (with 
whom he has been compared) about 
the actual meanings of words, but no 
less avid for expressive eccentricities. 
The sentence containing many 
clauses is one of Healy’s most persis- 
tent foibles: 

... she flicked out her own short 
hair, the holiday at last for real, 
trying to create some dancing 
curls, and patted down her fresh 
autumn dress and knocked the 
mud of the fields from her shoes, 
spread out her toes to release the 


her body, the stifling impression of 
having gone nowhere till she smelt 
the roots or the sea, the girl in her 
gliding down as Ennis slowed the 
pipes. 

This is from “Banished Misfortune", 
in which the past is reassembled in 
bits and pieces - a high window 
there, a red limestone rock there - 
rather in the way the newly homeless 
might root for their possessions after 
the blitz. 

When he writes plainly, Healy can 
startle us with the vigour and percep- 
tiveness of his observations. "They 
had burrowed down so deep in anxi- 
ety that happiness was nearly hyster- 
ical", he says of the Northern Irish 
family in the title story who take a 
trip to Galway to ease the pressure 
caused by living insecurely. He is so 
good at unembcllished description - 
"He looked out of the window at the 
small miserable town, the fighting 
jackdaws on ihe sagging slates with 
their burden of moss, the flat roof 
above Woolworth’s with pools of 
water on its dark green fell" - that we 
wonder why he doesn’t produce it 
more often. The method he chooses 
to examine various kinds of depriva- 
tion - sexual, social and so forth - is 
impressive when it comes off (“The 
Curse”, “Love", the title story to an 
extent}, if you discount the more 
obtrusive mannerisms, and irritating- 
ly pretentious and oblique when it 
doesn't (“The Island and the 
Calves"). Incidentally, whoever 
chose a Gerard Dillon painting for 
the cover ha; hit on an almost per- 
fect visual complement to the stories: 
poverty-stricken, highly-coloured, 
idiosyncratic, askew. 


How to zotz the hitter 


Alan Bold 

Richard Condon 

Prizzf ’s Honour 

293pp. Michael Joseph. £7.951 
0. 7l5l 2120 1 

To suspend disbelief long enough to 
accept the events described in 
Richard Condon’s latest novel it is 
necessary to believe, first, that -an 
abstract concept like honour can de- 
humanize the individuals who sub- 
scribe to it; and, second, that lan- 
guage can be reduced to a euphemis- 
tic nibble which these men 6f : honour 
can deploy in place of conversation. 
Honour, in Condon’s book,, is it Sfcil- 
- an defence of the; family. For Chpr- 
ley Part anna, enforeef of the New 
Tork-based Pnzzi family, this is an 
epical obligation:' '"the family were 

Wfint nP Kflfl llAAn elniM ■*_ ■ 


what he had been since Sicily started 
breeding people. They, were his food. 
They had been with him forever. 
There were hundreds of.thousands.of 
.them, 'most of them ghosts, some of 

them, bodies," 

Oiajley ' Pattanrift’s first loyalty, 

then, is; to Prizzi's honour. Toipro- 
tect it * and the millions 'of dollars 
invested I lo.lt - he is willing to break 
legs and influence people or mas- 
sacre them; afad d&posc ! of, "their 
bodies. Charity and his Mafia col-' 
fojgS d0 ...not speak like ; other. 
American ell zens, They, have teeir 
own colourful Jargon; and it enables 

fe u P pe ^;' “i Vs versus- 
•Them- basis. TheJMthink like n perae- 
ented minority and members of the 
racily ;know that /'the environment” 
means the Prizzi organization, that to 
„*h eai, s to eliminate, that ; a 
uSi t,er *V, a hired killer and . that -“p 


her nt the wedding of the grand- 
daughter of the Godfather, Corradff 
Pnzzi. Although Charley has count- 
less killings behind him he is sliil a 
sucker for a pretty face and falls in 
love at the first sight of Irene. Condon 
makes this clear in the tough-tender 
narrative style he uses throughout 
the book: “To ' Charley ■ she had 
something like the look which had 
come over Pizarro when he had first 

spotted the Peruvian gold Jesus, 

Charley thought, I never saw anything 
like tills woman." 6 

• By the .time. Cpndon springs his 
first surprise tb$ reader ha$ been'sel 
■up for a series of violent Incidents. 
Charley, is in some difficulty since he 
Can cope with homicide but finds 
romance a little strange. He discovers 
as the pivotal part of the plot, that 
Irene is just like him - a hitter, a 
person who zotzes other people, a 
hired -gun (or knife or whatever). 
™ difference is that he is a big man 
with a massive family behind him 
whereas she is the little woman oper- 
ating oil her own as a “dflssy woman 
contract hitter”. 

Condon's hyperbolic prose turns 
every event into nii issue so that the 
novel is strung out tight on Its own 
tension. Charley’s understanding of 
the nature of Irene's work is trauma- 
tic, so Condon piles ' on the 
metaphorical effects: “The furniture 
of. Charley’s mind suddenly began to 
ccfme loose, the pieces crashing Into 
. each other ;like unfastened : objects. 

. 8 , 8 hip .. at tea -ploughing 

through a hurricane." if that sound!' 


As the novel gets into its stride 
with Charley and Irene established as 
the perfect couple of killers, life 
looks odd lo those inside “the 
environment". At a crucial moment 
Pnzzi’s sacred honour is at risk and 
Charley has to decide between Priz- 
zi s honour and Irene. The choice is 
Charley's and the outcome of the 
novel depends on it. Condon’s exper- 
tise ensures that suspense Is sus- 
tained until the last page of the book 
which is an impressive example of a 
bnita! genre and contains more 
shocks than most of its kind. 


The insi 


Keith Jeffery 

Michael Hatfield 
Spy Fever 

186pp. Quartet. £6,50. 

0 7043 2309 5 

Meg Elizabeth Atkins 
Palimpsest 

224pp. Quartet. £6.50. 

0 7043 2310 9 

Ruth Dudley Edwards: 
Corridors of Death 
186pp. Quartet. £6.50, 

The second set of books to be issued 
under the new Quartet Crime im- 
print each cover distinct areas of the 
genre-, espionage, ghosts and political 
intrigue. A common feature is sud- 
den and violent death. Michael Hat- 
field's novel is the most straight- 
forward of the three. Allan Ballan- 
tyne, an apparently accident-prone 
spy exiled to the department’s Cen- 
tral Registry after a bungled opera- 
tion behind the Iron Curtain, seeks 
to re-establish ■ his reputation . by 
catching up with his old opponent 
Zankov. Zankov, in effect a biologic- 
al time-bomb, is carrying a frightful 
and incurable vires on a suicide mis- 
sion to wreak havoc on western civi- 
lization, or at least the Conservative 
Parly annual conference. 

There is a somewhat unconvincing 
“cold war" flavour to Hatfield's char- 
acters. Ballantyne Sees himself as 
“one of the sentinels paid to protect 
a liberal democratic system ever 
vulnerable to attack by an alien poli- 
tical creed". His remorseless superior 
declares that the "only way to beat 
the Communists and their clenched 
fist" is to “hit them with another". 

While the characterization is occa- 
sionally thin, the action is well-paced 
and exciting - from Sofia, whftre our 
hero evades the “vengeful and 
dreaded" Bulgarian secret police to 
the ornate halls of the Grand Hotel, 
Brighton. All the expected elements 
of an espionage thriller are here: 
bureaucratic spymasters worrying ab- 
out political implications, a 4W-IUre 
Lagonda Raplde, traitors on both 
sides, including a senior KGB agent, 
narrow escapes of various sorts, n 
desperate roof-top struggle, and, of 
course, a beautiful woman who not 
surprisingly distracts Ballantyne from 


his chosen profession. The amh, 
mixes these ingredients w c | ft 
satisfying^ good story. m 1 

Palimpsest is for more refine 
tastes. Nell Singleton, a spinstS 
que dealer with suppres^ S 
powers, finds that an old frieK 
mysteriously disappeared f ram £ 
cottage in deepest rural England X 
this entranced landscape* - 
scribed in suitably lush, not to Z 
cloying, prose -she findsacommS- 
ity of mostly malevolent feral neigh- 
bours. The book is curiously reminij. 
cent of Cold Comfort Farm, with 
ample moral decay, although not the 
bucolic squalor (nor the humour] 
and "something nasty" just about 
everywhere. Fortunately there js a 
dashing bachelor Chief Inspector to 
help Miss Singleton through this busy 
world of haunted wells, strangely 
rushing winds and moonlit DnSdii 
games. 

The nastiness in Corridors of 
Death is less mystical. Ruth Dudfer 
Edwards has written a witty and ele- 
gant tale of wrongdoing in WhitehaD, 
where our rulers stab each other In 
the back, both literally and 
metaphorically. A Permanent Under 
Secretary is murdered in a lavatory 
on the twenty-seventh floor of a gov- 
ernment building - this Is indeed 
crime in high places - leaving a pro- 
fusion of distinguished suspects: 
politicians, bureaucrats, captains of 
industry and senior trade unionists. 
The central character is the dead 
man’s private secretary, Robert Am- 
iss, who from time to time talks, is 
do many civil servants, as if he were 
participating in a seminar on modem 
British administration. There is some 
excuse for this since the author pro- 
vides us with a suitably uninformed 

f ioliceman to whom the inner wri- 
ngs of government have to be ex- 
plained. But Detective Superinten- 
dent Milton is a quick learner and 
soon comes to grips with the arcane 
practices of civil service life. 

The nuthor is herself a former civil 
servant and it may be that a restdinl. 
antipathy to loose ends led her to 
conclude the novel with an all- 
embracing post mortem which neatly 
answers every question. It is a mOdij 
disappointing, conventional ending to 
what is otherwise a splendid muroa 
story. Apart from demonstrating Uk 
inherent merit of administrative rivS 
servants’ assassinating each other, tfa 
book goes some way towards answer- 
ing the Detective Superintendent'll 
and everyone else’s, question: “What . 
goes on in bloody Whitehall?” ,. 


of the poet 


Utile ^ problem" TnVbives . a^lol’ df 
bloodshed. Charley, doesn't talk- a lot 
put when he does ho uses the jataon. 


When ft thinks,’ whi’chTs 
has his own way with words.- 

Charley’s central role in the novel 
. fo to fall In love! "He felt like some- 
body i 1 , handed, him an armful of 
dead fitei Jesus, he thought;. thH hits 
to be the original meny widow* f zip 
her husband while she? out tracking 
down specials in the supermarket, 
and $he wants to marry mo. What : 
kind of a ridthing worpan .is she?^ 
She Js Irerie Walker and Charley sees 


■ . jrfcT , turn suunus 

a trifle Clumsy then it has to be said, 
In Cortdon’s praise, that he consis- 
tently aiye?. an impression of Charley 
as n blunt in t rumen t or as to obsta- 
cle in a subhuman race. The reader 
Is perauaded that if such men actual- , 
ly ®*ist then .Charley .. i s an accurate 

. .representative of the. species;; ' . 

> ,4*. f Something of a phpllenge to a 
novelist (0 create flToVe interest in a 
:$tory that (fairs ;two ruthless' murder-' 


Henry Gifford 

Boris Pasternak 

Zhenia's Childhood 

115pp. Allison and Busby. £6.95 
(paperback £1 195). - 

085031 466 6 * 

Thwe four stories from early in 
Pasternaks career are more or less 
contemporary with the two books of 
poetry, which won him instant fame, 

V e pnd 7hefne ^ add 
YgriaVora. Ab, . a set, they, first 
appeared together in 1925. (The 

1 tfy®* ,his date 'as- 

Alec Brown’s translation - the 
one. usd d here, though his name has 

t st 5 rt . Tastornak wds as. 
much .lrtterpsted m writing prose- as 

En if nded Zhenia°s 0\ild- 
hood to. be . the opening of a larae- 
sca e hovel broken off at this point 
Whlcjrmw be seen. as a first rnove " 
towards UoctorZhiVaod, One rriHn ■" 


ln ' their modernism. 

But they deal, as Aucouturier noted, 
with a theme of great significance for 
Pasternak, that of the poet’s affinity 
to the actor. For both a "supreme 
spontaneity can arise from technique 
and artifice, and Hamlet in Zhivago's 
poem of that name takes on a role 
requiring submission to the drama of 
destiny. 

A reviewer, of the volume that 

S, Ut ii n 19 P' Kotistan »‘n Loks, 
who well understood Pasternak’s 

purposes, wrote of the particular 

SlmhX? demands when 

embodying the; insights of the pOet 
(an attention which Henry Jamas 
SS, t00k S T i raated )- In such prose 
e,ement lias a ^close 


1 r Vift One crlttS 

AuMutunef, has described i 

as "a skefeh fnr 


. ^ r--!- ■whibm Iiiuruer- . 

eta. Irene is presented : ns h colder 
fish than •'•. Qharlty,', - ''she .-has - 
risen, to the top,of her profession on V 
. a#i|nt - of hgt ability 'to murder 

without, remorse, She u as souhda 
psychopath BS Charley, .Conddn wg- 
g«ts. However, that Such creaturM' 
capably of ;a greati phssibn : «nd ’ 

, parley, for orie. issure that his iove ' 
is the real- thing;. ;..V 
• . . ; • • 


- uas uoMnoed it 

S?n! B H k ?- tch , f ? r InoverofTemi! 

,at * r ‘pwrnated in the 


^rKo^ U,,d ^ pI ^ rmtive * almost pre- 
verbal Me of sensation, of the first 

tc *V n § axpenence". Her story is a>n- 

fofi-nW h r? ndln g ^ T hames 
Sfc-ik 85, rt waa.mlsfalcenly sup- 
m8n t , ” 1Q rea ° these tales 
that, they , had no subject Sen 

admiw? 1 ^ to inclusion: he 


ity of such prose in translation. AJef 

Brown produced a lively pd f**“v 
able version, which shows conydet; . 
able resource, and so far as is pm*J ; 
ticable conforms to the movement,® 
the original. But there are a numw • 
of slips (as well as some 
spellings like Ouliasha and Tzrw 
kov). Thus Zhenia's expsnentf « 
crossing into Aria is sngMj , 
torted, “Dull, dusty old Eur^« 
kept postponing the moment of , 
der (which turns into anti-climu)^ j 
"clumsily" but “riuggishly , ■ Sw.T 
riot "put out” but "taken abw^ 
her brother’s "wild shriek’ of ; 
nifion as the boundary postJ^L, ; 
past. What was bofrie away 
train becomes "a fabulous lt^J“ • 
rather than "a fabulous name ^ w 
names are importaht in Jou 
Again, when her mother s prej. 

ik mcu . ihR housenoW .. 


rtgam, WHCIl UCl Uiim- r u KUO 

delivery throws the household^ 
confusion, the maid comfort 8 ; 
with a whisper that should w Jgj. 
rending," and no( 

There are similar lapses .fari ^ 
be pointed to. The last twenty)^- ■ 
have shown a marked impnjtfj* 

.U. fronslatiOilS 11 . 


'I ; ij J-c n ! u fiV j. t , 


• ,.i. •>. >, 


•Jfc ■ ^wnwr-.of; A'tlolRnUte 
another sensi-;- 

stprl^, n fatto 

■fete 


-M; 


ff 51 s •®‘P«ln>ents 

8 ^onhimal inter- . 


Au Died Incohm, by 

DU, which was revieV^ m \ 

on; Janudry 15 .will shortly j 

an English tranriafibn 

kup. To the Unknom.9° t L 

£6.^5:' 00 01 216 358 6) will 8C ^ 1 

lished on July 26. ; v . .j.J 
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Peter Kemp up t&riri matre^ol fJemhiS? 1 - r ° r ff dece P ,ive whi|e - 

- [easy outfits, sexy games, not entire, ,s _ sa f e ty contained within f i n j„ 

ir a bwp iTivnnn Y se If-mocking rituals Joeasta h«*r l ^ e r f, a - m aslrin gent social com- ^ Taylor 

Margaret Atwood closest female 8 friend1 s alro d e J ed holdin 8 of the 

WAV Harm to top dressing: she runs a fashion- scares wSh el £ c " an i . th „ at the toy Meredith Daneman 

f!Sraf, D '“ »iS»“SS3,-”“ SL«T;“f. . 

A^, - Wfeaie -M ag J °“* ° 

books varies considerably: the sub- she s a ^ as ^« bizarre exterior. ext cpsive. With a kind of inex- ~ 

iect-matter remains constant - trial .Glacially satiric scenes show Ren- Iv diinS ,hat is particular- “Judy had never seen sex before" - 

& ordeal. Her heroine in Surfacing "« 8 raw wretchedness causing con- an experienre ^nmn su °J Ktcd ' t0 that is, she saw Claude Wil- 

ns surreally goaded through sternation m this chromiumplated h^rowlna lams and Stella Mann play the lead - 

dereageiiieDt into self-discoverv. The ambience. Faced with the genuinely tired her aSh^! e ^ l,er trauni L a - in 8 ^les in Macbeth. Judy had never 

Edible Woman end Lady Oracle ^normal, tee artificially freakish are vwabuliv^cent^ b lh S ^ ard , seK bcfore - “ntifshe heard 

Mied farce apd fearsomeness in at a loss. This m itself could consti- ordeal ^ *° thls c laude and Stella’s bed thumping 

their accounts of women experien- tote a neatly mordant novel - the the fim “SSS, W°P nate to a 8 a ‘nst the wall between the bath- 
ani angst Life Before Man brought wave and emancipated shocked into significance Eif y t u kes u pn ^ \°°, m in her s y dne y home and the 

safcc eiegance to its portrayal of embarrassment by the last taboo, n iEZf ahnni S.r^? h .f had bedro ? m in the flat that Claude had 

a figh through breakdown to recov- But it proves to be just the initial HferaHnc fnS “ lls P ro ' ren,ed from her mother. English 

ty; Now, in Bodily Harm, trauma is stage of Renme’s redemptive purca- terolloh 8 nrn^flraM■n n h L , enc S HP- actors performing Shakespeare in 
explored with glittenngly grim preci- tory. Unable to cope with her newly ride^ l ™cd?^ ib . noraiB,u y. <n- Australia, Claude and Stella provide 

Sion. hampered life, she leaves for tee tee VhrSe feared nv ° lvem ? nl ’ ' h \ kcy ' lw thirteen-year-old Judy, 

When the novel opens, Rennie, a on what she assumes will and onS used iifh HJS? Ci tien,s my f t 1 er l e L s of an adult - sophisti 

Canadlan journalist specializing in 5® tantam ount to a therapeutic holi- by Rennie of emntinnaf ^ > „, l , neSS “Jf d WOrl d. She spends a lot of time 
"lifestyles - she has a profe sfona" da V- ass.gnment to produce a slick spreads iu imolSnT n.n £th her ear to the wall and becomes 
eye for voguish externals chic lra X eI P iece - Congratulating herself areas ' Susn eS ^ '" ,0 f$* T , ^ted by the parts that Claude 

ephemera - is .in a state of post- ^ l ° ir,voI ^ rae to. she J abraptlyrat of stage^ StC * P8y ’ b ° ,h ° n “ nd 0ff 

operative shock. A partial mastec- K, SI S ? m ® 11 ^sences from from what she has hitherto ^ regarded 

EU h !!?fr e ii m,n ^ suaessfu!. the leK-d’cvefoned ° ne ° f °*: dinar y existence. The S messy V \ e Groundling, Meredith Dane- 

c.5 ng, .?J“ L he , pr0 " «n, , de ^ ,Q P ed lslands - abominations that ensue drastically mans sccond novel, is, as the tide 

lawnist of Surfacing, 'detached, ter- What follows is a process that alte r her assessment of what consti- su ggests, rooted in Shakespeare. Judy, 

mmal . Fear of death is stopping her doves her out of terrified self-pity totes real life. When the book con- as firoimdling, lives and breathes the 
rrom UvuJ 8- ,n to horrified compassion. Dis- eludes, Rennie is massively involved i”! 3 of , the P ,a y s she knows: Mac - 


Bardolatries 


*tmuunsnip into a matter of - * 7 ucl - c P llve wnue, * 

teasy outfits, sexy games, not entire, fuf 18 safely contained within f i n j„ ir ni( . M 
iy self-mocking rituals. Jocasta 11 ^^ ?£ I ?. a - m H f 38lrin g ent social com- Taylor 


ly self-mocking rituals. Joeasta, her edv nT.f K ^T n l social ram - ia ^ ,0r 

closest female friend, is also devoted k!anH-c S r° n y T 11 ■ e holdin 8 of the — 

to top dressing: she runs a fashion- scares wJiirH e ‘ ect!0n ^ . that toe toy Meredith Daneman 

able second-hand store called “Rin nf re ^ . * iave bnefly startled T h« n. 

ped oir that "specialize? f vioIeS-' Re " mC 10 real dan 8^ ^ Gr ““ nd,,n B 

fr0 ? the .u^^^P^n-breakingthrough Joseph ' £7 ‘ 95 - 

Modishly outrt in exhumed ri R -n.,i B surface, shows itself to he « rn “. U 7181 21 5 
she ts all blate, bizarre exterior. !m ^ extensive. With a kind of inex- 

Glacially satiric scenes show Ren- iS P artic, i ,ar - “ Jud y had "ever seen sex before" - 

"re* IF. wetchedness causing con- an exnerienr; t0 “ nt ' 1 ' that is. she saw Claude Wil- 


re conciliation was her own exile from 
them"; she runs away. 

Exile and drowning, changes of 
location, time jumps, innocence and 
experience, incest (in England, Judy 
sleeps with Claude) - themes of ero- 
ticism, possessiveness and jealousy, 
followed by retribution and recon- 
ciliation, are all hinted at tee novel. 
Of course; Daneman has done the 
bulk of her implicit borrowing not 


wan ociwcen me bath- 
! b tSSP£^S^S K™'"_ !>= r . Sydney, home and .the 


•? » “ “ srare or post- _ nri _: ^“*8 ro involvement, she is abruptlv cut off 

operative shock. A partial mastec- 3 l?fe’’ R5nnt K abse f nc es from from what she has hitherto ^ regarded 
tony, though seemingly successful lu , J R ? nnie , !* eads for on e of as ordinary existent-P th/ !! ! 

h| feeling, the p7c- * h ' ' eSS - d "f lo P ed islands ' abomiS, 'ha!en SU edr aS 5J 

Ironist of Surfacing, “detached, ter- What follows is a process teat a!te r her assessment of what const? 
mmal . Fear of death is stopping her doves her out of terrified self-pity totes real life. When the book con- 
rrom avu ig. into horrified compassion. Dis- dudes, Rennie is massively involved 


b stylish. Under this veneer, though, ' ?/ n d ' na 7 seem weird: staple i 
ingrained in her” by a repressive f ents L f life 1,ke food are of l 
upbringing, He concealed anxieties ■ fiction, looked at with vivi 

inA n *_■ • . ° Clllltv fnflf hirnc Fhnm into c/im 


7 ,f? em we ‘ rd: staple ingred- sense of life's short, precarious span 
3f life like food are often, in no longer paralyses her into self- 


beth. The Taming of the Shrew , As 
You Like It, Othello , Twelfth Night \ 
she thinks in Shakespearian cliches. 
Through her burgeoning friendship 
with Claude and Stella. TuH« h^nc 


Tlic reduction of Shakespeare, 
though, is part of the point. It makes 
us laugh when Judy's thoughts, in 
extremis, turn out well-known lines: 

"For God’s sake don't tel! her I 
sent you”, said Claude, but Judy 
knew well enough the purpose of 
her mission: O! then unfold the 
passion of my love. 

But the joke wears thin after a 


: UIICI1, in ““ pai ciiyaca 11CI Uliu sell- , r” J 

vivid obli- centred apathy: it galvanizes her into t0 re c°gnize the overlap 

. 1 ., . . iiMant nt ■ Ironurlu n nrl C.. 


wrwimp in me ul — — JDtgUOUS posi'uuii ui me uuuiaucni 
gedy and comedy. Fresh from a P rl - Half child, half adult, Judy fails 
sll as Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, 10 love with Stella and Claude, while 

r idnls nlnv P^tnir-hin D nil v n »k.. ihftv. half arlull onrl hull nklU 


her idols play Petruchio and Kather- 
ina with equal panache. An actress 


they, half adult and half child in 
their passion for one another, adopt 
her like a fawning puppy. The adult 


■w. ° «t™, s |y mutated: “obeae plantawiih Sot life U 'wh M makeei. 2 ex T K \! r sta J k ™«« 1 . , f a ' »«!■»■ 

s 1 

^ t -a«isr- “ft SKrfis S3MKSi¥S 


Judy is not convincing. The over- 
tones and undertones of 
Shakespeare's comic, tragic and pas- 
toral romantic plots are too feebly 
wide-ranging. 

Like the psychoanalytic game 
where tee subject is presented with a 


Seen to be being seen 


Rosemary Jackson an ^. 


Sue Roe 

Her Expectatlbns ' 

Harvester. £6.95. 


negative portraits of women in art, Romeos, and the rich surfaces of 
and so speaks something long un- consumerism. At times It reads like a 
spoken. Estella cries the frustration fictionalized feminist version of 
of an abstraction she cannot Barthes’s Mythologies. 

altogether identify. Wanting, above am »hk pvn*rim«,rei»cre 
nil. in mnnwioH .. ^ ' . .is exporimentalism and 


(wi'hab that that tepiiel)' ^ W h.m UtcTubjeTfepS witha 
CEft «?■> j*!f fS 11 °J5 tb * 1 a word arid another 

' S?niSS*'S?ft ,a P rf ■o d i' - R * word that suggests another word, 
lhe cUmax of her desire, m Sydney. Meredite Daneman has strung 
for toem some compf- together a rag-bag of associations. The 
rated Siamese service) of unification , resulting novel may tell us something 
Aged iwenty-fivc, however, she is an about the author's psychology, but It 
intruder, the price of her friends’ tells us very little about life; • 


all, to feel coanected to something 
which escapes her.”' As a criticiff 


A matter of history 


Alan Browrjohn 

John Banville 


— - ,, an inevitable afhdr with Quilled the 

nave, is, Ata " BrOW^john 3SS, HS JSJffi 

Dlckir..'. ^““Sgesta, another text - Part of its interrogation of domi- the characteristics of other arts”, i n »i*i : easy love-making, and he becomes 

fc.fkJV Gre ?J Expectations - and “? nt forms fo it* attempt to which can be identified as "deca- JOHN MANVILLE aware that he has fallen -in love with 

m Tty 1 COU,d be Foucault’s, that d »s«>lve the boundaries of the novel, dence”; Estella, positioned between' The Newton Letter Charlotte (who has hardly spoken to 

^rsafo a Ai«-. re P ea * 8 another dis- Parallel roher attempt to create im- fiction, fine art and theory, confirms 82pp. Seeker and Warburc £5 95 instead. In au efuslve way, 

novel hi a ^ erent mode. Dickens’s “S 68 °f ti 16 pre-image , Sue Roe this idea. Not only is decay its sub- o 436 03265 1 *8- • 5. these passages are sensitively con- 

nufo a Jb* de ’gHtted and re- ti^ 8 to find words for the pre-verbal, fact and symbol - ^borrowing" from — trlved: Ottilie is the more real; Char- 

t0 toeoretical and close to th e sensations^ of right. Pickens metaphors ■ of the rotting "I have abandoned my book" writes iotie Is a passion of tee mind, and 

retain only a Vaual art is upheld as the ideal to wedding dress and cake, of Gothic John BanviUe’s unnamed narrator at their re i. atlGnshl P always “would teo- 

ita original stroc- which the novel should approximate enclosure, mertia. cobvvebs - but its the very beginning of The Newton Dn , th f bn - nk of something". 

" I d ^nt to write a stiOfe”, says mam concern, is with the reflection, Leffer. ^real peopfe kU Jeffing fa ^ »t js with the novel itself. Its 

«^t2u ften ^ l ' flavoured m et- EsteUa - and in many ways this the sign, the image, as self-referring tee way”. The real reodtr couLd be *PI>a«nt message is that reality is 

a rttiettante painter novel Is : an Tnipresrionist painting be- objects, reinforcing tee idea of art’s forgiven for hoping that the biS m ‘V 1 * d ««Ph«cd by casual 

Sdi™ SC A WIth a dancer , an literature (hence the very divorce, from life and Its entrapment span of the nov& will indeed allow gumptions, TTie mysterious- child 

Dun .can version of mblmal namtiveL Splashes of vivid witetn its own signifying process. It is flesh and blood to elbow them wav & e,on « s J w tienher woman, and ha * 

iiayisham. with colour stand out bnlflantlv aoainst a. as if . with the verv aftemrit in nu< i. .l. ^ . wp 31 been adnnteri hv ihn «hiMi A » 


ticMon, fine art and theory, confirms 82pp. Seeker and Warburg £5 95 
this idea. Not only is decay its sub- o 436 03265 1 >8 3. 

fact and symbol - “borrowing" from ■■ -- - ■ 

Pickens metaphors ■ of the rotting “I have abandoned my book", writes 

endure faertia” K 


the very beginning of The Newton 
Letter, real people keep getting in 
the way . The real reader couia be 


an inevitable affair with Qtiille; (He 
narrator senses a secret sharer 
attending On his enthusiastic yet un- 
easy love-making, and he becomes 
aware that he has fallen -in love with 
Charlotte (who has hardly spoken to 
him), instead. In an elusive way, 
these passages are sensitively con- 
trived: Ottilie is the more real; Char- 
lotte Is a passion of tee xnind, and 
their relationship always "would tee- 
ter on the brink of being something”. 
Thus it is with the novel itself. Its 
.apparent message is that reality is 
not to bo deciphered by casual 


WMmZt.. \ ocr ma es are deliberate opaque, woras lose tneir ngiany, m rne proDiems or visimuty and of con- receive too rare a chance tri e 
5SSSS2J wS? move closer to the visud.and bodily has loslt touch here 

D «S,rtE?~, for£ * te,to evokes a „ of Pf Infin g and dance as jrith is wider vision, which, ^ Tor all its unobtrusive symbolism.. T^i 
‘•tao* 1 P r **Oedipal, Estella reflects: blind spots and repressions, is pres- book lnside which a fatter c 

f^ ra ^ n ® w °men’s con- Painting and dancing are best ... m Dckenss writing. This brings struggling to get out. ■ 

J2* “S?!- a h, 


*7 ,a . r* c “" book msine wmen a 

ckens s writing. This brings struggling to get out. : ■ 


wm luc iau-mu-uciKBie prose and JiiT t Zr. ' rr** ,n * ««"t 

lobtnisive symbolism.. This a slim lSt ,er b ° n th « brink of being 
jok Inside which a fatter one is ^” ne ff lin ^ when the author occa- 
ruggllng to get out. - sionally Bfu his gaze . from the tiny, 

ti.* . . _ ' . . ■ . ■ enigmatic scenes which he finds so 

The historian has- rented a holiday absorbing 
ittage somewhere within reach of ! „■ ■ . 

tiblto to get oh. with his work. The ,i, fo?™* 118 , when 

ace Is • (he former lodge at the S outside - world walks into Fern 
iproach . to Fern . House, which augoest the rigour whidi has 

iqds a couple of hundred yards 5?? ^ favour 

ray, risible, arid 1 fWinatino « ?* * : mlnfraalJsm which ends up as 


fti i ld i ei l ^ in,a 8 e ^ 'to Ihe 


Painting and dancing are best ... 

In painting or dancing you Start ^ e w R ?[. c J 0S , e n r vi e \S° d J ean 
with- an idea and vou ute paint or than (o ^Virginia . Woolf or 


' I •' 
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merely decorative. :and slight, R 
tioqs of the Lawlesses turn up for, 


The American; Book Awards have this broken-down mansion are equally * lhe L ?J vJesses tii 
yrfr recently announced a list of titles interesting: the middle-aged Lawless- ■ ^ernoon, and a. .tense 
which have been nominated . fqr the es. Edward and Charlotte, he drunk- 5JJL 

ir* ' trt Knnlr Pm. Rtl flnH famnlu knuUsiJU .L. i CTUdC PQlitlCU ’ tflllC - tl 


aes turn up for, the. 
tense tea putictti- - 
indiscretion* and 
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^ thmn„i: glossed and glam- : by ’ name Diagbilev, : Stravinskyi Irving, 
teiiid 1,7 fopd^rn .advertising. Satie, FaurS . GerShwip ; paintings by .dike, £ 
tifer ^tontioh to bodies,- Renoir. PicaSso, the : Imprrasionlsts; Second 




couple or to Ottilie. - iThe 1 nairatori ' « B »^t!te ! 

astumfa they jure prqteiteritif ; W and Mr'riaf*; 

palrjdaits; .the:, trappings : trf . arfstoo- S!? n ? cW1 P n - 

racy, . have disappeared ’riqd “only ntrene^s^of 

style remain*"; We life :0f. Newtoh ™ a hint . 

recedes into tfae dtstaricc. 4 . '' ; • have beetj in,- 

i» ■ ,l. _r u- . _.i i • - J 9 ?tod. into, these frail, melancholy- • 
In the midst of. what might seem existences. \ , ' 
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Bent on destruction 


- cui^pjnjncd 10 Shaw thai there were 

CZtnnlpv VVpinfrfllih no romantic parts for a grandmother 

aianiey wemirmiD . ge , s on iy a * sjng | C science in The 

— — - Darker Side. Yet the manly Brass- 

Arnold Silver hound pants for the somewhat older 

“ •«= ■n* Side L 

353pp. Stanford University Press. ^ R W jf c; but she opls to remain 
S25. free. 

08047 1091 0 , . _ 

— At the time Shaw wrote Brass- 

Amold Silver has identified “a basic bound he had just wed Charlotte in a 
and hitherto unrecognized conflict" marriage which was to remain, at her 
in Bernard Shaw, “between his insistence and to Shaws disappoinf- 
humane and destructive impulses, ment, unconsummated. As has been 
with the latter seen to possess homi- shown by earlier critics, the evi- 
cidat and sadomasochistic features", dunces of the celibate marriage and 
Silver postulates that these elements.' ShaVs feelings were long reflected in 
which he visualizes as dominating the the plays he wrote. Silver, however, 
playwright's life, Ihoughl and work, secs Shaw's turning away from 
emerged from unresolved oedipai re- physical sex in later plays as a sub- 
lationshios. This pathology, he thcor- conscious means of avoiding psycho- 
izes which came to a climax in his logically "ilic crime of nicest anu ns 
sexual rejection hy Stella ("Mrs . attendant punishment of castration". 
Pal”) Campbell, the Eliza Doolittle Besides, he adds in ail seriousness, 
of Pygmalion, impelled Shaw to pur- '’Charlotte's virginity within marriage 
sue oilier revenge against her which proved, retroactively, as it were, that 
further accentuated the "homicidal" Lucinda Shaw had been chaste in her 
qualities of his subsequent plays, marriage, was in a sense a virgin 
from Heartbreak House on. Piny- mother, ... not disloyal to the boy 
goers who have found Shavian drama who had worshiped her." 
cerebral and bloodless will brush , , , , , 

Silver’s theory usidc, hut those who Shaws escalating involvement with 


had reciprocated Shaw's feelings 
sufficiently to tease him into all sorts 
of infidelities to Charlotte except, 
possibly, the final one. There are 
even a few lines in the play which 
have their parallels in Shaw’s letters 
to Mrs Campbell. The major prob- 
lem in seeing Pygmalion as a lens 

X n the relationship and upon 
w’s final rejection, is that he 
finished the play long before the 
affair reached its apogee - or its end, 
with Stella’s spuming of him in 
August 1913. "One must resist the 


Shaw's escalating involvement with 


sense In Shaw’s theatre a fertile sub- Mis Campbell a dozen years after his 
conscious life and h passionate active dtarriagc becomes for Silver a gloss 
life upon which he drew for cliarac- ? n fjWWff/ion as well as a major 
ter mid situation, will want to ex- inspiration for it. Although, like 


amine the alleged "darker side". most of Shavian theatre, it is drawn 

from .a complex strand of motives 
Silver begins with, a premise and S0UrceSi K it is a |so weU es tab- 

bonrowed from a fascinating piece |j s ^ e d from a letter to Ellen Terry, 
of .biographical detective work pub- aswdJ flS Shaw < 5 drarna( jc reviews, 
lislied jn 1964 by JL C. Rosset nnd t h at f, e j ]Hd succumbed to the allure 
now out of print. Shaw of Dublin : of Stet|a Campbell in the middle 
The For/mtive Years . The _ kernel of l89Qs and was ^dy thinking about 


Rosset s book, supported by circum- wri ting a p | ay ln whi ^ she w £ u | d be 
stnntial evidence both in nnd out of a Cockney flower-girl. Composed 
the rdaw, was that Shaw worried all fr0in March , 0 j une 1912. it was in 
bj s l^f. tl , 8t not have been p Brli BS silver suggests, an ecsiatic 

his father & son, but was instead the Jove-offering to Mrs. Campbell, who 


offspring of his mother's ubiquitous * y 

music tutor, G. J. Vandeleur Lee, 

. and that Ms uncertainties about Ms . 

paternity entered into the Inner life «. » 1-1 , 

of his plays; Silver’s follow-up is that . Ill CD 3.1 3 D 1 
Shaw had to create for himself a 
stainless "Virgin Mother” figure in 

life as well os In art to symbolize an 

untainted Mrs Shaw, and that the Rrinn Dnfmnn 
obsession exacerbated oedipai dilem- DI li,u ^ utlI,ar > 

mas. which in most men fade with — * 1 — 1 " 

maturity. Silver sees Pygmalion, in JOHN Orr 

crucial work in the Shavian canon, 280PP- Macmillan. £15. 
for the olav was written - for an 0 333 24083 9 


thought that Shaw kept consulting 
his play as the relationship with Mrs 
Campbell proceeded", Silver writes. 
Yet he himself cannot resist it, and is 
forced, finally, since the play will not 
prove his interpretation, to turn to 
the much later film. There, he sees 
Higgins softened sympathetically, 
and Eliza now "tortured” - Shaw 
having nursed his cruelty toward Mrs 
Campbell until the opportunity to 
alter “her” play arose. 

The allegations that he “im- 
proved” Higgins at the expense of a 
more brutalized Eliza are neither 
accurate nor credible, although film 
direction and box-officc casting did 
romanticize Higgins. Even into the 
1930s, however, when Mrs Campbell 
needed money, and Shaw refused to 
let her publish his letters (which 
would have hurt Charlotte), he had 
every reason to recall his frustrations 
with her and her stage partner, 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree. Their delib- 
erate sentimentalization had distorted 
Pygmalion ' s brilliantly brittle, ironic 
lines. Silver Ignores that aspect of the 
play’s first ran in which Mrs Pat and 
Beerbohm Tree added impromptu 
dialogue to suggest that Eliza 
would return to stay, and even 
embraced passionately at the curtain 
calls to suggest the sentimental close 
which Shaw's ironies forbade. 


The woman who had first played 
Eliza had wronged him doubly. 
However much Shaw may have 
forced his attentions upon her, she 
had reciprocated them. In its first 
run in London she had spurned his 
play, as she did him, by the perverse 
way in which she played it. Yet 
during the war years, when - more 
difficult in personality than ever - 
she was unable to secure new roles 
and was ageing unattractively into 
her fifties, Shaw loyally permitted 
her to play the bread-and-butter rdle 
of the eighteen -year-old Eliza. But 
he would not have her play other 
rdles unsuited to her failing powers - 
a practice in which he was far from 
alone among playwrights - even 
when, as in Heartbreak House , he 
wrote a r6!e (Hesione Hushabye) 
based upon memories of her siren 
days, or, as in The Apple Cart, an 


" Interlude ” about the Kina’s “offi- 
cial” mistress, Orinthia. which por- 
trayed the 1912-13 Shaw-Siella epi- 
sode with nostalgic .inaccuracy. 

It was no "vendetta” Shaw pur- 
sued in not offering a faded actress 
to whom few others offered new 
rdles any of his own, especially when 
she would have been miscast in 
them. SilveT, however, sees “the 

« ht’s revenge” (actually the 
his final chapter) ns in-' 
creasingly “sadomasochistic , turning 
Shaw more and more into a “homi- 
cidal” misogynist. A favourite rhetor- 
ical strategy in the book is the 
assumption of the reader's accept- 
ance of authorial logic at every stage.- 
Thus Silver concludes, having “estab- 
lished" our belief in his vendetta 
theory (with its inexorably oedipai 
origins), “We may therefore reason- 
ably connect Shaw's annihilation of 
the beautiful girl who represents love 
in The Simpleton of 1934, or his 
torture of Eliza Doolittle in the 


®»ssvissij 

MuftSSASS! 

It is incontestably true iw 
nard Shaw was a complex id so£ 
times infuriating creative personals 
Disappointed with the failures of 
between-the-war democracies be 
stubbornly flirted with more enteae 
solutions as to how man might be 
more effectively governed. And in 
both his prose and his plays he in- 
sisted that one had to earn one’s 
right to live. We could do with i 
serious study of how much of these 
later writings is aberrant (and why), 
and how much dtamatic melspiiw 
intended to provoke a listless West 
into solving its problems before ii 
went under. Silver's own study can- 
not be taken seriously, however, 
when he concludes, "My point is that 
Shaw's emotional involvement with 
killing increased, as did the fre- 
quency of his advocating it, after the 
sexual frustrations of his rnamatt 
had begun to take hold on hu 
thought. Moreover, one can read 
this tidy oversimplification as early u 
page 20. There Silver observes con- 
fidently, “I was particularly loath to 
exclude such outstanding plays u 
Caesar and Cleopatra , Msja 
Barbara, Heartbreak House an) 
Saint Joan. These will receive fuD 
consideration in future volumes of 
this study." 

None of us is without a darker 
side, and Shaw’s psychology, since ii 
gave energy to the most significant 
body of writing for the English 
since Shakespeare, is' worth exwwa- 
ing. It is difficult to tend mucb 
credence, however, to Silver's more 
extreme claims. 


Irreparably estranged 


Cor the play was written ■ for an 0 333 24(183 9 
actress with whom Shaw was in love, " T . . ■ 7| 

and who would, between the- cbm- The Idea, of ' tragedy has a wide cur- 
pletlon of the play and its prddiic- rency. We speak of tragic accidents, 
lion, refuse to bfed. down- with him, lives,. tragic stories, tragic nvft- 


of tragic fate a liberating of social 
conciousncss which comes too late 
to alter the experience of loss. 
Orr finds It of primary significance 
that the tragedy of bourgeois aliena- 
tion ■ originated In Norway, Russia 
and Ireland, in the cultural outskirts 
of Europe. For here; not only were 
the bourgeoisie estranged from their 
own social order, but this very order 
was subject to a dislocatinn. dialectic 


thus , preserving their mutual virtue takes, and of course tragic. plays. Qn 
(and Shaw’s uoconsqmmnted mar- principle, that life imitates ait, 
riage with Charlp(te). but incurring some of these senses spnng from our 
. his .Implacable enmity. .... , notion of tragedy , on the stnge, 

For Sltvcr, .Candida hworaa .tfe !^ u8 U h = 

Silver recognizes no irony in Shav- 


the bourgeoisie estranged from their 
own social order, but this very order 
was subject fo a dislocating, dialectic 
of periphery against centre, giving to 
the oppositions of noble/bourgeols 


and the Cr °pc^ibilUy n ^ became widely 

dimension of wlderaess/clvilizatlqn; kno wn P . Mid it rfnS b M b S inherent in Marxism 


st * ,al (non-theatrical) sense of 
Sl Scne Marchban^ s Cfl urm:^ tra 8 lc • His concern ft the neo-Aris- 

, i qu?ted passion f^Mhlrty^iee-yS«- gSfffWtoS 

■ old mother* i Candida Morell , - he sees found if* r£ ? 

powerful qWImI passions stirring, fheidinv : ■ nrW? f nSfm* 
. ;thp : “emotioiiarstrenglh in the play . SjfisiL- ’ 0 Ne 

. emanahng from the author , s ,l llfe- Williams, Millerl 

" ■.long .. involvement wllh his own, * n 61c 1 beginning' was Greek 
mother’ 1 , i A thlrty-eiglu-year-oid tragedy: universal man’s fate played 
bachelor, Show was stlti living in ®bt in the presence of the' gods. 
Fllicroy Square with his mother when Reraiteance: the "doomed 

: - Candida.-. Hia mistress, the grfltjdour" pf.man-«s : nqble, while his 

; «treM .Florence, Fary, lived’ on the fovoal rnhk .jond person art ni)1ed 
**• • - side of, LOndon v, in, a flki In a P® rt - Aftfcr; this (he trae ' theatre 

i' Hammersmith, ‘ -Since- ... his . income Tvqnt dark, to -be reopened, by Ibsen 
- -. ‘ from, .VrrUvng was still very, small, he ihe "tragedy of bourgeois pUeha- 
. bpd;' little /ahernatlvd. .However/, he- tfor" jn ft'ilich modern (bourgeois) 
end bls Mother, as Shaw’s diaries m* ’wts . out his- ’ isolation and 
make .clear, 1 saw little of! each other etll,tangerrient : , ..from (bourgeois) 
except iri passing ..and. he rarely Vjat wefoty- : i -. ■ . . . 

. , dbtyn .to a mepl wlth. her,. rising Into , How ore We. to recognize such an 
tp jwepare his own g^m’, breakfasts acjlng, out, John' Orr asks? By the 
and call ng lunches ,and ; dinners 9 1 presence Irt 1 aV play of "tragic strife^ 
vegetarian restaurants. Ngsv and then . which -fs aVcfirtlactfc cpnTrontation 
p rare, tea With Ludnda. Shgw (when .bptwbqn thO dramtififr personae arid 
there was a guesL) Was.so remarkable! ■ the . cultural, talue * -of fife . hn..rb«ci: c 


an opposition invisible within the 
cujtural centres of London and Paris. 

In Orr’s conception tragedy, is real- 
ist in its subject-matter and naturalis- 
tic. in its theatrical form, ft portrays 
‘irreparable human loss" suffered by 
socially and domestically rooted indf- 
vldifols. It operates, as Orr repeated- 


1 • 1, * q . '.1 • vnuiiiniiu icsyuiuyn 

Sljll, Silver sees Candid a &i n pey* sotral aHohitlon, ; . . m 

VMfvely oedipai fantasy, which - if it .. & Movement 1 : bresent : in' th^ 


ly says, within the conventions of 
“figural realism". Consequently Orr 
has, little to say about the possibilities 
of tragic theme arising from the 
theatre of mask, verse, mime, music 
. and ritual: What he does offer is -a 
solid original survey of realist 
tragedy from Ibsen to Arthur Miller; 
weu researched and fill!' of examples 
;qf doge textual attention to partial- 
rim playi so 1 that many interesting 
1 # n 9 Intelligent points are mbdd, 1 He 
also makes some- not so intelligent, 
points - or rather employs a riot so 
intelligent ; strategy, His^ account- is 
consWntly distorted by the attempt 
fo Identify.. Tnip. Great Tragedies, 
The medal - “a tragedy” - is pinned 


, - ts pinned 

only on plays thrit exhibit Authentic'’ 
jUfaglc strife, deep-rooted boiirgeois 
alienation and so on. .Thus, Ibsen 
achieves it, for bXample. jn The Wild 
Duck, Rdstnersholm Md John Gab- 

WJZi* 10 ! 1 ' bu ^ot,in Gh olWl The 
Dolls Horn w-Vp Maitcr $uiider. 
m^WrDead riwfon, patently 
■hot- about bourgeois alienation, is nT 


Into Night provides Orr with the 
most perfect and total example of 
tragic bourgeois alienation: 

. . . O'Neill among ail modern 
writers has produced the most 
prophetic vision of human extinc- 
lion on a scale made possible by 
nuclear war. The personal dark- 
ness is also the darkness of the 
universe as a whole. It is a dark- 
ness more intense and resounding 
than anything Beckett subsequent- 
ly created during a period when 
the possibility became widely 
known, and ft ranges back and 
forth without constraint from the 
personal to the social and from the 
social to the universal. The night 
of O’Neill's play is the darkness of 
the twentieth century fully brought 
to light. Concentrated in (he life of 
one family, it explodes outwards to 
embrace the whole of modem dvi- 
.lisalion. 

O'Neill’s dark, over-written lament 
of fog and suffocation is undoubtedly 
an important play. But Orr's eulogy 
is overblown, his swipe at Beckett 
critically fatiious, and his inclusion of 
nuclear wai is just rhetoric. The 
result is a celebration .that says more 
about Qrr’s enthfalment , with 
botirgeol? realism than it does about 
C^nr sodety or the status of 
O Neill within twentieth-century 
theatre. 

A consequence of .Orr's unwilling- 
.nejs to dEtance, himself .from the 


bitty chapter called Germany’* Poli- 
tical Theatre has the effect of Hvoitf- 


discuss except through cuw? 
remarks any single play by Brccoi. 
and treats him backhandedly by «■ 
amining in detail Gunter Grnss i* 
Plebeians Rehearse an 
clever Brechtian satire on Brw 
himself. Now it may be (m StaD« 
wants to argue in The De f n ^ 


*iw»» ■■■ r III __ 

Marxism is incapable of 
ideological or metaphysical oack®w 
acainst which “tracedy’ cap be.*™; 


tfape. firi 
is a ;feeli 


irks of borirgeois realism 
of unease and, irritation: 


one feels bludgeoned by the narrow- 
ness of his. principle of selection and 
boxed irt by all the unnecessary med- 
al-pmnina.. Thus, for example. 
French theatre Is never mentioned, 


rescued from imminent 
the ! fortuitous return 


riieyed tdbe • Itself. Within this- flow thel trndi- 
seductlon bpr- ; tfonai Artitotbilan/^lemettte'Ure 
df Candidas .usually 'focoiporgted- ;e;rid ■ oiveri 


S Ltidy Cicely role , written five 'years . „ ' element' lit the 'dyda'rtitc btocMS^ of ', 
laterifor-Ellen Terrj'jbecause she had estrahgement/ riie-'.jse][fijr^^jtfoji. 

, T.'.'-Jt’ ; '. ' i j* i i! i. > r l'-' jii.' ‘■i-*/' «! :• .V. i- j"i( ;Jrj« in- 

- 5 . "V: ; . 


presumably because ii produced no 
; tragedies of bourgeois alienation, but 
P% tB , and much fuss are 

dZ&«f ^ ot ,h ' Wsh 

nSmte*. 'J& ^i fec °80lze ; the; ,im- 
f ? c and Brecht’s 
1 OThqueu of , il ustomsm- But he is 

mm nl a I p, Ur v n ,«i >'* _v ■ / i 


Last month p saw 
Essays and Studies B& 

Power collected by Suhen 
(J24pp. John- Murray, W ® 
Assoaation. £8.50, ■ 0 7j95 j 
The editor. Professor of EngBJ^ 
Anglo-Irish Literature at the 
lean University ^ 

cialist of Arabic 
obtained contributions jhet ^ ^ 
theme of his subtitlri 

... .. n 11^1. i:< filature: 


Chaucer s Power 

chfield; “Hie Poet W J-Slo" 

rtf qhnkeSDeflre’S. “* r y.,w) 
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Prophecies of progression 


Raymond Lister 

Kobekt N. Essick and Morton 
D. Pa le y 

Robert Blair's The Grave: Illustrated 
by William Blake 
243pp. Scolar Press. £45. 

Q @7 529 7 

Robert N. Essick and Morton D. 
paley have for some time collabo- 
rated in the examination of William 
Blake's illustrations for Robert 
Blair’s poem The Grave. As long ago 
as 1975 they published in The Book 
Collector a valuable study of the 
printings of this work. The present 
took now collects the results of all 
these researches. 

The Grave was an unlucky work 
for Blake. It shpuld at last have 
riven him a popular reputation but it 
did little more' than bring him a mis- 
erable twenty guineas. The engravings 
were commissioned by Robert Hart- 
ley Cromek. Blake wrote to his for- 
mer patron William Hnyley in 1805, 
giving him Ihe news of this, adding 
mat, "I produced about twenty De- 
signs which pleas’d so well that he, 
with the same liberality with which 
he set me about the Drawings, has 
now set me to Engrave them." 

But Cromek, despite publicly 
announcing that the engravings - a 
more financially rewarding job than 
the designs - were to be by Blake, 
ttve them over to the conventional 
Louis Schiavonetti. Blake was indig- 
nant, but impotent; however he 
made a further drawing to accom- 


pany some lines in which he dedi- 
cated his illustrations to Queen Char- 
lotte, asking Cromek to pay him four 
guineas for it. It is a beautiful draw- 
ing, rightly compared by Essick and 
Paley with the title page of The 
Book of Thel, but Cromek rejected 
it together with Blake’s request for 
four guineas, in a letter that would 
be difficult to equal for supercilious 
arrogance. Little wonder that Blake 
referred to him in his Notebook as 
"Bob Screwmuch". 

Much was lost to posterity through 
Cromek's perfidy. It is thought that 
Blake would have executed the en- 
gravings in white line; his white-line 
design “Death's Door” is reproduced 
on plate 13 of this book, and the 
authors think this was used for the 
“Specimen of the Stile of Engrav- 
ing” advertised in Cromek's first 

S ctus for The Grave . Its rugged 
rity recalls many designs in the 
illuminated books, including Amer- 
ica, Milton and Jerusalem. It has a 
quality suggesting that the design was 
released from the plate, as described 
in The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, 
where Blake speaks of “printing in 
the infernal method, by corrosives 
. . . melting apparent surfaces away, 
and displaying the infinite which was 
hid." 

Whatever we may think of 
Schiovonetti's engraving (actually a 
mixture of etching and engraving or 
drypoint) of the same design, there is 
nothing in it of “displaying the infi- 
nite wiiich was hid". It is a thorough- 
ly ordinary interpretation of Blake's 
concept, using contemporary conven- 
tions of shading and modelling that 
any engraver might have used to 


reproduce any design by any artist. It 
says much for Blake that his designs 
retain much of their power alter this 


treatment, despite the absence of the 
grandeur his own engraving would 
have imparted to them as the auth- 
ors rightly comment, Schiavonetti ’s 
interpretations "substitute compe- 
tence for genius”. 

Blake made a number of designs 
rejected by Cromek. These, with 
preliminary sketches for the accepted 
designs, are included and the rejec- 
tion of some of them is somewhat 
surprising. “The Gambols of Ghosts" 
for instance. This drawing, now in 
the Yale Centre for British Art. was 
to illustrate the lines: 

Well do I koow ihce by thy tru&iy yew, 
Cheerless, unsocial plant! that loves to 
• dwell 

Midst sculls and coffins, epitaphs and 
worms; 

Where light-hecl'd ghosts and visionary 
shades. 

Beneath Ihe wan cold moon (as fame 
reports) 

Embodied thick, perform their mystic 
rounds. 

But it is a crowded and complicated 
design and perhaps Cromek thought 
(hat one such design - “The Day of 
Judgment" - was enough; or perhaps 
Schiavonetti demanded more pay (o 
engT&ve such a detailed subject. 

In 1963 Brown University Press 
issued a facsimile of these illustra- 
tions, with a commentary by S. Fos- 
ter Damon, under the title of Blake's 
Grave. Foster Damon believed that 
Blake despised Blair's poem and 
used the illustrations to make a sepa- 
rate visual “poem" of his own. There 
is much to be said for this view, for 
Blake's mind was always indepen- 


dent. Moreover the author of the 
commentary on the designs in the 
original edition (probably Benjamin 
Heath Malkin) wrote: “These De- 
signs, detached from the Work they 
embellish, form of themselves a most 
interesting Poem.” This was pre-. 
ceded by the comment: “By the 
arrangement here mode, the regular 
progression of Man, from his first 
descent into the Vale of Death, to 
his Inst admission into Life eternal, is 
exhibited." Damon claimed that this 
meant that such arrangement, “is to 
be understood as a Prophetic Book". 

The present authors do not go so 
far as that, but (hey are awnre of an 
independent approach on Blake's 
part and of a certain rhythmic 
arrangement of the plates, which 
they claim- fall naturally into pairs: 

Plate 1, arising from the grave - 
Plate 7, descending into the grave 
Plate 2, Christ descending - 
Plate 8, Christ enthroned with the 
redeemed rising 

Plate 3, companions in heaven - 
Plate 4, companions in the tomb 
Plate 5, death of the wicked man - 
Plate 10, death of the good man 
Plate 6, parting of soul and body - 
Plate 12, reunion of soul nnd body 
Plate 9, the soul entering the tomb 
with the body above - 
Plate 11. the body entering the 
tomb with the soul above. 

Blake's own ideas come through in 
several ways. The soul, for example, 
in Plates 6 and 12. is shown as 
female, though the body is male. 
This agrees with Blake’s idea of the 
female Emanation or anima. the 


In between brush-strokes 


Mary Lutyens 

Mm Lago (Editor) 

toree-Jones Talking, His 
Conversations 1895-1898: Preserved 
RookV* Ut ^ ass k* ant Thomas 

ivJRPr' Murray. £12.50. 

07195 3891 2 

fome-Jones’s pictures were the first 
‘ long before I knew his 
“ate. A large engraving of "King 
uipbetua and the Beggar Maid” 
S S n stairs of my grand- 
house; . the maiaens de- 
**^8 “The Golden Staircase" 
an dressed in the Fortuny 
swob my mother used to wear; my 
^mother, Lady Jekyll, was a 
j^bter of William Graham, Burne- 
wes b chief pktron, and staying with 
was to live In his ambiance, 
jjnunnded I by his tapesttios; the 
of his angels protected me 
ft0m night-terrors! 


/Jwlging from the prices his plc- 
X* nov Y. fetch In the sale-rooms his 
iiuj® 8 n tho ascendant, Suo- 
■SL* l l ot 1 _ come to him until the 
yKn |n 8 of the Grosvenor Gallery in 
an/ /.!!• 5”, he was nearly forty-four, 
_Jas ted ;less foan twenty years, fie 
became a rich man and had ’to 
k°?u' hard until bis death. 
id .'Jr en ’ ,? ^oold not have carea 
‘ v } n & without painting; 
H 8 * . R?oke (1842r-1942) was 
RWs -Studio assistant from 
inim> 

a„talented watercolqur- 
tl s £ w Poores, *The 

^rv? f i£i Utb ’’ ls ’ S 1 th6 T ? te 
,.iioi srSfi an , excellent copyist, 

ot jo-chitecture. He went 

Bu T ne * ,Jon9S ' who dis- 


in , later fitei to copy 
-danger oi restora- 


a baronetcy for the sake of his ambi- 
tious artist son, Philip, and to the 
disgust of his beloved friend, William 
Morris, who had become a vocifer- 
ous socialist. When these recorded 
conversations start, Burne-Jones was 
living with hia wife, Georgiana Mac- 
donald, whom he married in I860, in 
a house wllh a large garden, The 
Grange, North End Road, Fulham, 
where lie had two studios. He also 
owned two cottages knocked into 
one at Rottingdean. Always tired, 
frequently III and hopelessly untidy* 
he would chatter away to Rooke 
about anything that came Into hia 
head as . the two men worked 
together, often on the same canvas. 
Rooke made notes of his master's 
utterances which he afterwards trans- 
ferred more fully to his notebook. 

Burne-Jones was a 'passionate 
romantic, nurtured on the Arthurian 
legends, a worshipper of goodness 
and beauty, yet no puritan; lie com- 
plained of Georgie’s ugly “Baptist 
bonnets and frocks’’ (sne 1 was the 
daughter of a Methodist Minister). 
He relieved in courtly love (" 
there is one subject I will not read 
ever and that is treachery in love - 1 
cannot bear it," he told Rooke), and 
bis own Infidelities, though perhaps 
only of the heaft, were anguish to 
him. He was nearly always In love, 
.while - continuing, to , Iqvq Gpqfgte, 
’arid for one woman, Mary Zambaco, 
he almost broke up his home. 

Lady Burne-Jones tells us , in her 
Memorials that her husband had a 
beautiful voice; one can bel eve it, 
just as one believes that Rooke cap- 
tured his master’s turn of phrase 
exactly. This conversations show that 

Burne-Jones had a robust, highly cri- 
tical, playftil side to him: in contrast 
to the idyllic languor of his pictures. 
This contrast' is emphasized In hte 


trial, the Venezuelan border crisis, 
the Jameson Raid and Queen Victor- 
ia’s Diamond Jubilee. His anti- 
imperialism Is forcefully expressed: 
“ . . ; the English, are, I must say, 

I ... Tf m.'rt k..Vl >L. 


born pirates. If they’d hoist the 
Black Flag and skull and cross-bones 
instead of the Union Jack I’d say be 
hanged to you and do as you like - 
but they are such damned hypocrites 
with it all." He also talked a great 
deal about his work, past and cur- 
rent, and that of other artists, and 
discoursed on his relationships with 
Ruskin, Morris and Rospetti. The 
Impressionists he was, naturally; 


violently opposed to; the picture he 
considered “the finest in the world" 
was Van Eyck’s "Amolfln!- Mar- 
riage". • ■ ..■« • 

Mary Logo is to be congratulated 
on bringing to such vivid life this 
lovable, tender, fallible mnn who up 
to the day of his death from heart 
failure, aged far beyond his years by 
(lie violence of his emotions and re- 
jected by the public like “h discarded 
mistress . as he snid, was still striv- 
ing to bring beauty into an unlovely 
materialistic world in his great un- 
finished , picture “The Last Sleep of 
Arthur In Avalon". 


source of man's inspiration, which is 
often submerged in the earthly life, 
but which joins his spiritual body in 
Eternity. This differs completely 
from Blair's concept which sees the 
soul and the body as two separate 
entities. 

As for Blair's poem, this, the most 
famous poem of the “Graveyard 
School" was printed in edition after 
edition for at least a cenrury after its 
first publication in 1743, yet is now 
hardly read at all. Some idea of its 
popularity in certain puritan circles 
during tnc nineteenth century may 
be gathered from the amusing inci- 
dent in Edmund Gossc's Father and 
Son, when the child Edmund, at a 
party, was asked if he would recite 
l ’somc sweet stanzas”, and repeated 
some lines from The Grave, one of 
the books his puritan father allowed 
him to read: 

If death were nothing, and nought after 

death; 

If when men died at once they ceas'd (o 

be. 

Returning (o the barren womb of no- 
thing 

Whence lint they sprung, (hen might the 
debauchee . . . 

He was quickly stopped by his hos- 
tess's sister, who saitf firmly, "Thank 
you dear, that will do nicely!” 

There is a world of difference be- 
tween Blair's “barren womb of no- . 
thing" and Blake's vision of con- 
summation, at the end of Jerusalem: 

All Human Forms identified, even Tree, 
Metal, Earth & Stone: all 
Human Forms identified, living, going 
forth & returning wearied 
Into the Planetary lives of Years, 
Months, Days & Hours: reposing, 
And then Awaking Into his Bosom in the 
Life of Immortality. 

But Blake has imparted something of 
this vision to his designs for The 
Grave , emasculated though they arc 
by Schiavonetti's treatment. 


This book is beautifully produced, 
(hough in the reviewer’s copy (here 
are,, a few of -thoae blemishes 


apparently Inseparable • from , Ihe 

R tioto-llthpgraphic- process, Bqt on 
te whole Blake and the authors 
havo been served well. It is fl pity 
that the authors give op ly .references 
to quotations from Blake in David 
V. Etonian's The Poetry and Prose 
of William Blake j it would not have 
been much extra trouble to quote 


them also in Sir Geoffrey Keynes’s 
7Y»c Complete Writings of VVu/fam 
Blake, still to many scholars the 


main work of reference. 


Back to the Brotherhood 


• - by RuaJrin 
■ ,n Venice. It. was 1 




of 416 closely writ-' 
! .WB«> survives and it Is- 
. rais text that Mary L4go ; 




This contrast' Is emphasized in ms 
sketches mostly self-caricatures, re- 
produced lit this book together • with 
other weli-cbosen illustrations. He 
had been elected an Associate Mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy to .1885 
but resigned 6ner eight years, never 
having been ' granted : full mem- 
hershfp; m said he h&ddeversolda 
picture -pt a -Ws llfo Hu 

comment ip Rooke. - 'Lots of ' pic- 
tures L remember m thc Acadeniy 
that 1 will smell . of mutton chops toll 
the very end" -^ wonderfully evoca- 
tive of Victoriah stuffings. ; 

; Eventii. 

Jones ttwrahdntf on ^re-th^Oscaj 
• ^Vilde fr(aL ihe Ruskm y Whistler 


C Kate Flint 

“Baptist — — -s — ■ ' ■■■ ■■■- ’ 

Minister) 6 Christopher Wood 
e ("*■■ The Pre-Raphaelites 

not read igQpn. Weidenfeld and Nlcolson, 
love-I fig^ 
ike), and 0 297 78007 7 . 

perhaps • • — - - 4 

In fove 0 The Pre-Raphaelites offer reductive 
Geotofe’ material for., a picture., book. Tbrir 
Vmhico intensity of, Illumination, theft faith- 
ne ’ fully Ruskinian notation of minute 
. • natural detail, their love of patterned 

s in her -'textiles and brocade, arranged on 
d had a crow ded canvases whose symbolic 
eve It, overtones allow them to transcend 
oke cap- |f, e weary verisimilitude of 
f phrase nineteenth-century narrative palnt- 
hpw that jng. a jj this, in Tecent years, 1 has 
Ighly cri- become familiar enough-. The Pre- 
contrast Raphaelltes is' beautifully produced 
pictures. anS \ n it Christopher Wood regales 

ri . In ht£ ILa'. aM (oirAlln Iak* ■ 


King, central to the Pre-Raphaelite 
critical canon: in "The Brave 

Geraint"; the hero sentimentally 
tickles Enid's auburn hair with a 
bluebell, Romantic medievalism also 
informs the work of nearly forgotten 
artists: John S. CliFtorrs “Coyer" 
shows a lyre-plucking suitor urgently 
conducting his Wooing' by the! side of 


us with the old favourites; ‘’Ophe- 
lia", The Hireling- Shepherd", ’The 
Last of England". Moreover, ' he. 


rightly attempts to broaden the batis 
otPre-Raphaelitc, study. Instead of 
prolonging discussion of the original 
members of the Brotherhod and the 
impact which theft early, .spiklly 
Gothic -works .bad on the contempor- 
ary/ art ' seeqe; he inttodiices other 
painters who became converted to 
their blend of delicate observation 
with literary mysticism,: Arthur 
Hughes's ’*ApriLXove":shows' him 
adapting- Tenpysap’s treatmcn(, oC 
painful ; emotion : in the modern 
world. Less well known Is the. same 
artijst'k: recourse to (he Idylls of^e , 


Helen" runs painfully; by the, side of amount 
her- simpering, faithless lover -across dp 
the most barren and stony of Scottish ' arti 

condemi 

., Wood devotes the central section sorting 
of his book to .Pre-Raphaelite land- Raphael 
$cape. Again, it Is .the Unfamiliar 1 Lizzie S 
which makes the greatest ; impact, by Rossi 
Webbe’s "Twilight", characteristic of .faced w 
the ' movement ini its near-surreal affair wl 
accumulation at metloulbbsly painted : many • V 
minutiae, presents, through ihe deep. airy.’’. C 
emerald gloom, a sinister staring there i& 
match between rabbit dnd hawk; Beil done on 
Scoti’s "The Gloaming’* has ti Fried* HfthL N 
rich-like /Intensity about ‘its chilly barttcUJa 

S " light. But Wood’s greatest than . sti 
ism seems reserved Tor his would t 
examination of the later years of theme 1 
Pre-Raphaetitism and its relationship pdstsorip 
with the Aesthetic Movement. He Ianty . c 
writes wfth emotional , reverence of,, gejr^prriliz 
the romantic dreams of, Roksetti and • tive fti t 
fipme-Jones. Glearly, what 1 appeals our part 
most is the escapism ' inbbfent . in . ; hti reas 
Blessed Pomorels arid; Sleeping Priij- - Raphael] 
cesses surrounded by bHcn roses; < in alike, wi 
the; .alluring ’gaze' of Waterhouse’s smCuous 
“La Belle Dame Saps Mere!” or .likely: to 


position clear, by referring, in rela- 
tion to twentieth-century art, to "the 
destructive forces of modernism”, 

Visually, The Pre-Raphaelites ful- 
fils Wood's- aim 0/ presenting a 
balanced picture of the movement:, 
the lesser-known alongside the 
established, the later period com- 
plementing the earlier. JBut his prose 
Is flat,, his commentary on the famil- 
iar often trite. -Despite stating in his 
introduction, that an extraordinary 
' a mount:.: of' literature’-; has hitherto 
beep devoted tb' the private Hvte of 
thC artists concerhea, this/ implicit 
condemnation .'does not stop him re- 
sorting (o the stuff. of wltich Pre- 
Raphaelite gossip columns art; made: 
Lizzie SiddRl was called- "Guggums" 
by Rossetti; Ruskin took fright when 
faced with pubic hair; "to have an 
affair with a working girl was part of 
many Victorian arttour code of chiv- 
alry.” Certainly, as ; he point* out, ' 
there scholarly research still : to be 
done on the movement - oh Holman 
Hftht, Millais and Madox Brown 'in 

{ i&rticUlar. Perhaps more fasefoattng 
han . studies of these Individuals 
would be the consideratibn : qT a . 
theme relegated by Wood to his.- 
postscript: the fall and rise in popu- 
larity of Pre-Raphaelite ? art. He ' 
generalizes, vaguely, that “we now 


the; alluring gaze of Waterhouse’s 
"La Belle Dame Saps Mere!” or 
Strudwick’s "The Muric 'of E Bygorie 
Age"; at one point Wood makes: his 


five, in a more romantic age" .than 
our parents did ...but ; never tlariile^ 
:hiS reasoning.' The:, key to Pre- 
Raphaelites and ' New * Romantics 1 
alike., would : seem to lie’ in -edn- 
spiCuQus .escapism: the author ft un- 
likely: to: be alone fn seeking folace 
. through' the material presented Ito 
. this, lavish coffee-table ornament. 
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All for the republic 


Maurice Larkin 

J. P. T, Bury 

GoinbelU’s Final Years: “ The Era oi 
Difficulties" 1877-1882 

392pp. Longman. £18.50. 

0 582 SQ3Q2 7 

J. P. T. Bury's trilogy on the life und 
times of Gambetta is in (he steadfast 
tradition of British political biogra- 
phy. It is meticulous, finely written, 
and firmly chronological in structure 
- with general comments and assess- 
ments largely confined to the conclu- 
sion. Given the author’s other 
commitments and publications, it has 
been longer in the making timn the 
lifespan of its hero - the first volume 
gearing in 1936, and the .second in 

Reassuringly, the third volume 
contains few major surprises, its de- 
tail and comment largely strengthen- 
ing the accepted picture of Gambetta. 
With the hindsight of history and 
with the knowledge of his early 
death at furty-faur from peritonitis. 

It is templing to discount this final 
stage in nis career as a mixture of 
missed opportunities and initiatives 
that came to nothing. Yet this is to 
ignore the importance that contem- 
poraries attached to these activities, 
and the admiration in which he was 
held, particularly by his enemies. 
Bismarck coupled him with Napo- 
leon as one of the great leaders of 
the French nation - tartly remarking 


that neither was French- And the 
German Emperor, Wilhelm I. on 
hearing of his death, told his officers, 
“You can unsaddle your horses, and 
look forward to a long peace." For 
Dr Bury, his importance is self- 
evident: "he playea a leading part in 
defending the provisional Republic in 
1K70-1, in founding the definitive 
one in 1875, in defending it again in 
1B77, and in giving it direction in the 
years that followed". Yet he held 
ministerial office for no more than 
seven and a half months in his life- 
time - of which only two and a half 
lie in the years covered by this 
volume, 187/ to 1882. And although 
the position of President (ie. Speak- 
er) of the Chamber of Deputies car- 
ried its own particular prestige and 
influence, its impact on the course of 
events was indirect. 


Bury carefully examines Gnm- 
be t tu's rote us would-be maker and 
breaker of ministries behind the 
scenes. Yet bis strength of personal- 
ity and his ability to influence those 
in office is not easily conveyed, de- 
spite his flamboyance and reputation. 
Its force docs not permeate his cor- 
respondence and recorded utterances 
as h docs with Clcmcnceau - for all 
the exuberance of his oratory - and 
there is a sense in which the modern 
reader has to lake his strength on 
trust. He was unquestionably feared 
and obstructed by many of his con- 
temporaries, who 1 accused him of 
seeking to dominate the system with 
the intention of reinforcing the 
executive' at the expense of the 


The style of the left 


! ■ anniversary remembrance” - “a 

Steven Rnoltmti • dubious source of energy for new 

aiCYVll EAkglunu • beginnings”. The Blanquists helped 

_ 1 — “ : to create the left-wing movement 

Patrick B, Button . that pressured the Chamber to vote 

The Cull of the Revolutionary art amnesty for exiled Communards 

Tradition; The Blanquists in French “ nd .Ptaafed a ma;or role in forcing 
Politics, 1864-1893 President Grivys resignation in 

?1 firm 1 lnivpntilv nt mtihmiia 1887. TflC a «™ ction of WMt HuttOll 

SHPv li i? V ' C f calls “I he new mass politics” led the 

n em an i m a Blanquists into electoral Boulangism 

0 520 04114 3 , in 1889. When it became apparent 

Trt cmhIii r.ni.kii^n that the movement was more caesar- 

isl thttn Jacobin, the Blanquists split 
!n C |L ,d i e< S! P fea2f folllSi™ betwcen the Marxist followers of 

Vatllant and the obstinate tradl- 
S S nr iiS?- it tionalfsts led by Granger. The former 
5 -£SS I *SSii j. 0 m •!? ■ more or less merged with the Gues- 


parliamentary factions. Indeed his 
own brief term as prime minister was 
cut short on a modest issue of consti- 
tutional reform. 

The impression that emerges is of 
a man of energy, common sense and 
humanity; but whether he was a man 
of much intellectual or cultural depth 
is not revealed in this essentially 
political study, where the non-politic- 
al content is largely confined to 
Gambetta's travels, his loyalty 
towards friends and relatives, ana his 
state of health. His mistress, L6onie 
L£on, was both a sustaining influ- 
ence and a source of anxiety, her 
periodic pessimism and reluctance to 
marry him being an unsettling factor' 
during his last years. As to his con- 
victions, he declared in 1876, "I deny 
the absolute everywhere, and I 
belong to a school which believes 
only m (he relative, in analysis, in 
observation, in the study of facts.” 
As Bury says, "For him ... the 
nearest to any absolutes were three 
basic concepts, universal suffrage, 
the Republic and the pome" "Social 
reforms per se did not loom large on 
Gambetta's agenda . . . since he and 
his friends had always given priority 
to political reforms, many of. which 
still had to be achieved. "He be- 
lieved that . . . free compulsory lay 
education [wasl ‘the instrument of 
emancipation par excellence'.” One 
would nevertheless have welcomed 
more information on Gambetta’s 
views on social insurance - notably 
accident insurance and provision for 
old age, which he actively espoused 


still a revolutionary after 1920. At 
other times, Hutton simply elides the 
vital question of the movement’s 
politics by speaking of “the new mass 
politics’’. or of "nationalism”, or of 
Boulangism’s "revolutionary” thrust 
- as if such terms carried self-evident 
political meanings. This elision is un- 
acceptable. Hutton seriously misleads 
when he states so downrightly that 
“Blanquist allegiance to Boulangism 
Is therefore not at issue.” Of course 


in 1881 and which he partly saw as a 
means or checking socialism. He was 
also anxious to facilitate (he growth 
of workers’ unions, although, like 
other eminent statesmen of the left, 
he did not scruple to use troops to 
end strikes. 

He is consistently revealed as 
much more flexible and accommo- 
dating than the popular image that 
was field of him. The proclaimer of 
"Clericalism, there is the enemy!” 
understood the necessity of estab- 
lishing a modus vlvenai with the 
Church, and thought it possible 
under the new Pope, Leo XIII - 
although it was ten to Gambetta's 
disciple, Eug&ne Spuller, to make it 
a reality in the 1890s. In similar 
fashion, his legendary patriotism and 
commitment to recovering Alsace- 
Lorraine did not preclude an accom- 
modation with Germany - indeed the 
two goals might be complementary. 
One of the many sad tales in these 
years of disappointment was the long 
saga of his abortive attempts to have 
a private meeting with Bismarck - an 
episode with a wistful pendant, when 
Gambetta filched one of the Iron 
Chancellor's pipes as a souvenir 
when visiting tne great man's resi- 
dence as a tourist. And if the lost 

g rovinces always loomed large in 
iambelta’s thoughts, they did not 
prevent him advocating a forward 
policy in Tunisia and elsewhere, de- 
spite accusations that overseas ven- 
tures were a .distraction from the 
sacred task of regaining the blue line 
of the Vosges. 


A long biography of a short life 
leaves plenty of room for back- 
ground and anecdote. Bury's exper- 
Use in the political and diploraVtic 
history of the Third Republic gives 
the reader a valuable bonus fo to 
survey and analysis of the issues that 
dominated the period; and the book 
is rich in piquant and unexpected 
facts and phrases. For Gambetta the 
Russian Empire was "barbarism lit 
by gas"; and we are told, among 
much other domestic detail, that to 
official bedroom when President of 
the Chamber of Deputies stank, be- 
cause its previous occupant, the Shah 
of Persia, used to urinate In the 
corners. On other pages, we find 
Gambetta trying hard to obtain a 
bishopric for his mistress's confessor, 
and inviting her to let him know 
whom she wanted decorated, "for in 
these days of cheap favours one can’t 
stake one’s claims too soon”. 

Dr Bury is no less forthcoming on 
Gambetta s posthumous career. His 
spiritual legacy was a disputed one: 
Opportunists and Radicals (ought 
over different strands of his demo- 
cratic ideals, while the Nationalists 
laid claim to his patriotism. His body 
suffered the same fate. His brain 
went to the Laboratoire de 1’Ecole 
de 1'Anthropologie, his heart (o the 
Panthdon, nis right eye to the 
Cahors museum to be displayed in a 
bottle, and what was left was allowed 
to lie in Nice. Dr Bury's prime 
achievement is to show us what they 
all added up to in his lifetime, before 
the warring factions got hold of them. 


Agents of repression 


it is: the Blanquist party fell apart 
over nothing less. Hutton finds it 
"Ironic that the most ardent advocate 
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With the detachment of a decade one 
can more readily gain an overall view 


rivnui vuuum or me pre-Marxist! radical fhi-dp-slMr riohf 
^ conspiratorial revolutionary. 1 They ra ™ 1 W”- 

regard him with oil almost theatrifcal . Jhe author writes at the start that 
; evolution - from the radical 1 atheism' ,‘ the , ? tud T of revolutionary thought 
of Gustave Tridon; in the 1860s « af Interest not Only for Its parttcu- 
: through Communard nationalism and a f ideologies but also for its uhder- 
' Boiilangist populism* to the national’ - mentalities" and remains true 
socialism of Ernest Granger in the to :his invocation. In other words, we 
1890s. ' 1 have before us the; very model of 

. "Anmuta none <oo.v, Jnodtrn . political ..historiography,- a 
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. arid abetters - few of whom laid eyes J2 i Luneut ^ VonSlfSfotw ShaV C £ 
on the Master, who spent most of k ? " “J-g" 1 ^ 

. life In' French prison. Inierleafing .cancafure. 

biographical sketches of: individual: This Bald, the authors fascination 

'■’F Blanquists !■ with Analysis ’of larger ; ’bfUhatyWMa flatly less fruitful thah 
contexts and dbclrines, Hutton de- gfW.jHuttgn writes in Chapter 
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v : minings; • “sucred" places ■ ahd but for the. nti- 

: rituaj^ jevoliitionnry Ur- events; . Eyil, menticity of [folsl style, ’b He (s quick 
.• ; incarnate in ; political enetriies, and fotTefnarJ upon the "religious' char*, 
other hugger-mugger - then 1 under*- acl ® r ; Blanquist dogma,; rituals 
takes fo snow what, becpine of it all. fradftloos, , Amj^tall this-cultu- 

Eri . .' route’. ' he - debifiks '• some ' ^ J*- ■**' 


Blai^qnlfemj "but a centra 
source - of . political : insnlf 
party did hoi play a major 
Commune i— wnfeh It ; it 
atheist drama”, says Hutto 


tangential . 
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atheist drama”, says Hutton ^ thbiigh' • .m,!* 1 . 

a fftw <?t its leaders figured signally In ' m % Xoier 
the prray and police and Were largely ■ QoulLacrvSffalr Jia&S pant JuS 
responsible, for the Cbmmurte’s ac^. : 

of r i 

In the- late 1870s,. the party broke : wing prbi^st, ^ the way sd/ne of 
with the Marxists over; how to mlfcr^ihe ■ -original^te.oulAngiiT leajieMiip 


among the Blanquists of the new 
politics [Vaillantl should have been 
the first to recoil from its implica- 
tions when these were revealed in 
the Boulangist movement". Variant's 
action is only "Ironic” if one has, a 
priori, excluded the counter-reyolu- 
tionary thrust of “the new politics", 

• as Hutton does. But frpm another 
perspective - that of many left-wing 
critics of Boulangism - it was merely 
an act of discriminating intelligence 
to desciy and decry those elements 
' which showed that Boulangism was 
nor, as Hutton suppose?, tne "con- 
figuration of protest [like] those 
Which had preceded the revolutions 
of 1830 and 1848". Socialists like 
Valliant did, not break wi;h their ola 
comrades-ln-anns over matters of 
tactics, as Hutton believes; rather, 
the Valllantlats (among other social- ’ 
Ists) saw early on what patriotism 
was becoming' I q the hands of the 
League of Patriots and of the 
recrudescent' .“democratic" and 
'national” right; They denounced to 
. their colleagues the Boulangist-Bomi- 
partist alliance, and they early sus-' 
pccted the royalists' financial support 
of' Boulanger. ■.••• 

. Moreover, (hose socialists who did 
nock to- Boulanger must be studied 
. on a tose-by-case baals k not simply 
,. a ^ e l ^ ,, Boulanglsi’ , l as Huitoh 
lajjels- them here., The results will 
- show that the so-talled socialist wing 
of the movement wai ambhg the last 
to take shape, the least coherent, the 
. first to 1 - collapse^ iand provided the 
, most circumscribed and acutely self-, 
conscious -.support.- that Boulanaer 
"enjoyed". Even Roche land Granger 
1 , were .loath -fo call themselves Boulan- 
; guts and wire- ds troubled by the: 

1 ’ , movement’s ambivalent ; attitude 
toward* strikes,' arid unions as they 
’’ V^rc by Bqulangetfff add DdrodlideV 
■record! jBghtmgv: against the 1 Com- 
mune.-The life of (he political animal 
.. . is bath .mnta nihtu A. 


of the publications generated in the 
years immediately following the 
centenary of the 1871 Paris Commune. 


911 calls "the . politics ot 1 ; Renzo de Ftelice) : that. Mpf^lTni vvas 


With a few notable exceptions, most of 
the books published in Britain have 
tended to repeat or recast traditional 
arguments and evidence ranging from 
the significant to the anecdotal. On the 
other handi important original con- 
tributions have occasionally emerged 
from patient research carried out by 
little-known scholars. The most out- 
standing fas yet unpublished) example 
ia undoubtedly the brilliant dissec- 
tion of 1981 in which Paul Martinez 
brought together the results of thor- 
ough and meticulous research among 
British and French documentary 
sourcos in order to analyse the lives of 
thousands of individual Parisian men 
and women who found refuge in 
Britain, during the eight Or nine-year 
penod following the Coramutie’s 
defeat. , 

This more modest but carefully 
researched arid intelligently argued 
study by Robert Tombs, of the sol- 
diem rind officers of the Versailles 

3 , ; also required an lincoriimonly 
and perceptive mind. This 
army, and especially its role in the 
repression of the semaine sanglante i 
has generally; ’ been . characterized 
simply as a reactionary body of men 
. who Indulged in a gratuitous bjood- 
path; - its Indiscriminate cruelty ex- 
perhaps by, the heat of 
Mttle. This is merely the reverse side 
of the historiogrfphlcal coin which 
sees the. Communards themselves as 
the jame old impulsive Parisian 
mob that has supposedly been 
associated with revolutionary events 
■ thete since 1789,. ’ 

studying the focial com- 
position arid morale 6f these soldiers, 
and recognizing the. paucity of evi’ 
us to pene: 

tra tC| -th e I r minds - arid hearts, Dr 
Tamos ; makes all the rise he cah of 
fikbly: attitudes; Hri is 
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/^tepila^tldo > with the 
'Parisian, populace, never lost sight of 


the potential political unreliability of 
their men and ot some of the junior 
officers. This has led him to pay 
attention also to the extent of dis- 
affection and outright dissent amont 
the soldiers, and the, means by which 
these were dealt with. In wort, 
Tombs traces the systematic trans- 
formation of these regiments, front 
troops ready to fraternize into the 
obedient military agents of one cl 
the "bloodiest repressions in 
history of Europe". 

He also debates how far killing 
was engendered by the heat of com- 
bat or was, instead, a deliberate ex- 
termination carefully organued W 
certain officers and the special poiw 
attached to military units. Inevitawy, 
he is brought to examine the extw 
to which Thiers and some of 
generals were involved in, or « 
rally aware of the preparation a« 
execution of the slaughter, 8 * w "‘. n , 
the extent to which the governiQ^ 
was affected by foreign criticism * 
the intensity of the repression. 

Tombs Is apparently one of [ha* 
rare historians who strive to JJ 
with no greater certainty J ( n . , 
inferences than' the avail ? b J^._, fe 
dence permits. How un ^ 0 ^ m ! 
then, are his careless, appamjttlJL. 
verified, comments about b 
Marx's alleged modification ^' , 
interpretation of the Coeup^y^. 
tween the 1871 Civil War ft ^ 
and the famous letter of 
22, 1881, to Domela-Njeuww" 
Had Tombs relied dirwHy^g 
and other of Marx s writing » . 
Commune, instead of on^oj^ 
cerpts from them in John 
he would at once have know 
Marx never ceased to believe (a) v., 
any insurrection at a time u 
victorious Prussian Army sutmewfj. 
Paris could not succeed, (b) 
most the Compiune 
under the circumstances *?.#-%. tMl"- 
promise with Versailles arid ( ; ^ 
while the Commune v»s JJ a 
could not: be' a socialist revoi lb , 

nevertheless improvised 
unprecedented demqcmpc JJJuj w . 

which. he felt would.be needWjJ 

any future government comm ■ 
transition to a socialist s oCiC v' . 

However, this ifi a^minDrcriU ^ 
Dr Tombs has . made f 
and a hefpftij, cpntribnbon . ■ ... 
history of th e Cqmmypc* - : : ■ 
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LITERARY CRITICISM 


Adding fancy to facts 
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Elizabethan poets were apt to think, 
as Browning did, that "Fancy with 
fact is just one fact the more/ Their 
poetic reconstructions of such 
wronged or wrongdoing figures as 
Fair Rosamund or Piers Gaveston 
were probably felt to have as much 
emotional and aesthetic validity as 
dramatic renderings of Brutus or 
Richard II. Indeed, perhaps it was 
the limitations which boy actors im- 
posed on the exploration of female 
consciousness on the stage, as well as 
the precedents set by Ovid’s 
Heroiaes and Chaucer's ,Legend of 
Good Women , that made so many 
Elizabethan writers of the -1590s, 
choose to make female figures cen- 
tral in their "minor epics" - Venus. 
Hefo, Lucrece, Eistred, Matilda and 
so on. Clark Hulse, in this Interest- 
ing but extremely confused rag-bag 
ofa book, does not make any con- 
nections between "minor epic" and 
drama, for he is a great compartmen- 
lalizer. Nor does he see the many 
authors of “Complaints” as simply 
reSnlnB on the De Casibus tradition 

- nothing for him is simple. He 
makes heavy weather of the aesthetic 
aad historical theories underpinning 
the poems he calls “minor epics . 
Drayton’s -Piers Gavesjon, for in- 
stance, is seen as 

- straddling two unconnected no- 
tions of truth, both narrative, but 
one particular, historical, and. 
based on the authority of others, 
the other mythic, poetical, and 
based on Drayton's own insight. 

--The key4o his reconciliation of the 
two lies in his intent to navigate 
through the shonls of fact by the 
compass of possibility, thereby 


suggesting a notion of verisimili- 
tude as the proper channel for 
poetic history. 

But was Drayton really as clever as 
this? He had not had the advantage 
of reading Tzvetan Todorov, as the 
notes tell us Hulse has done, and I 
find it hard to believe that he was 
much troubled by these complexities. 


Antiquarian gleanings and poetic im- 
aginings went fairlv serenely hand in 
hand for many authors in this period, 
as Sidney suggests they should in the 
Defence of Poetry. The messy injus- 
tice of actual historical events can 
only be enhanced by the poet, who 
makes them orderly Bnd didactic. 

This is only one of many sections 
of the book where Hulse sets up a 
veritable gallery of Aunt Sallies. In 
the chapter entitled “Petrarchan 
Rhetoric", for instance, he has this 
to say: 

The assimilation of Petrarchism as 
its vocabulary gave the minor epic 
its unique position ... as socially 
central and morally marginal, ana 
it created a dilemma for the 
middle-class poet such as Daniel or 
Shakespeare who found himself 
more vulnerable morally than he 
could ever be secure socially. 

Define "Petrarchism", one longs to 
exclaim: define “minor epic", define 
"middle-class”, define "vulnerable”. 
For Hulse gets through the chapter 
without citing a single specific poeiri 
or image of Petrarch's - and if he is 
really sure that he can distinguish 
clearly, in this period, between what 
is “moral” and what merely "sorial”, 
I am sure we should all like to know 
more about how he does It. Hulse 
seems consistently to tackle problems 
that we would never guess were 
there if he hadn't told us. When we 
read, for instance, that Spenser 
“speaks in pcrlphmsis and begs his 
render to decode his rhetoric”, we 
can guess what sort of critics our 
author has been reading, but we 
are ; scarcely the wiser about 
Mulopotmos. 


Heavenly homonyms 


Raman Selden 
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This 1 b6ok : is a labour of love. Heath- 
« A** 1 ? follows Herbert’s "Way to - 
Nod .along the narrow defiles of his 
Poetic, language, She argues that ver- 
wu equivocation (pun, homonym)' Is, 
^linguistic means' by which Iw- 
wt bnngs together the earthly and 
we heavenly. This sacramental, use 


u 0n assumption that “for 
^eipert troth is located in tho'sound- 
^onancy; of language itself ex- 
% th ® Name of God ’ (l 
’ Tha varjoiis kinds . of 

found In the poetry are 
into five leases” ; which 
■ “4 Ute the “ decle rislon"' of equf- 

'^°9k k fl subtle tribute to 
/■ ' Anglfcari, middle way, The 
tiiwT/*-' c P n n9tatiops .of equivotia' 
iw ttomprom se, uripriridpled prag- 
-.ffi^J'^eu.repiaced by a positive: 
A Plhtch which marks the - 
mki r polnt be- 

■■■' t S , n;!} eaver ! and earth. Tte; 


Christ'. is - , de-;, 
. Slotting: out-, the 1 , hand* 


• -I. - — r . MSW., IIHMIf • 

S 1 ^.nances that Was hgainsf . 

iWhik r lh& rmf-'- 
JJJSS: mis'as pnouncing .the , 
wMtipn. -of : the ordinance ' of 

llino. ; tin in. — \ . 


legalism of the Pharisees by cultivat- 
ing Invalid ceremonies which have no 
sacramental .wholesomeness. 1 Her- 
bert’s- poetry contains both views of 
langiiage; it speaks of its own corrup- 
tion and of the hope of salvation: 
"Language for the Anglican poet is a 
tool which acquaints man at once 
with his., fall In .A’dam and his Rede- 
mption on the Cross." 

• The unspoken metaphysical found- 
ation of the book is everywhere 
apparent. Throughout, opposites 1 
(head - and body, letter and spirit,,; 
heavenly and- earthly, God and man, 
sigh aha meaning) ate unified in mo- 
ments of full presence, in which the 
NOW of reading joins the eternity of. 
the WORD. For. example, in 
"Heaven", .the mortal speakers 
questions are answered by a divine 
,7 Echo", Whose replies are derived 
from the questioner’s awn words. 
The homonyms (natural “^ves” be- 
come holy leaves?’ * ie, the Bible) 
form a bridge between heaven and 
earth. The ' 1 poet-preacher sac- 
ramentalizes language by breaking it 
(as the priest breaks the Host) and 
makeB it whole again "in the I AM 
of God". Asais writes! of the *<#■>, 
tttent’Vof the homonym binding the 
many in, the one.; 

. The author herself recognizes that 
she has, written in- "a mixed genre of 
theology-criticism"; ®he wishes to in- 
augurate a tradition in Herbert critic- 
ism which will draw upon the exten^ 

L slye ; body: of sevepteenth-centuiy 
theological ,henfierieu,tics. One .is. 
StrocKw the: similarity of tQtmmoio- 
gyj and poncepU^ between the 'many - 
seyenteertth-centuvy texts . discussed 
.and mddferh SlrUctufalism and sfimio- 

*xwaded k :, to; example, all reference : 
to •• Jakobsdn on--. metaphor ; afid. 
■metonymy; artd tQ Sfliissuie on ?igm- 

fiers ana .rignificds. This is partly 

becaWe ‘She & concerned With .pco-' 
vidlng la strictly historical ' !in 

thd 'fladitioff ; Of ;‘MartZ- Wld .TMvp. 

■ More imtJprtaht, 

tiiit.'mtthsidii of sdmlptics, , the;jCoh : 


There are many genuine problems 
posed by the poems - O vidian epyl- 
lia and complaints - which Hulse 
brackets together as "minor epics". 
(Actually, though must of the puenis 
are minor, only a very few bear any 
relation to epic, even in miniature or 
in stylistic allusion.) A fundamental 
problem is that of tone. The contic or 
even satiric treatment of classical 
myth in Hero mid Lewder and 
Verna and Adonis - the morbid cul- 
tivation of pathos in The Rape oj 
Lucrece and The Complaint of Rosa - 
mond - these are puzzles lo which 
Hulse does not address himself. In- 
deed, when he says of Muioponnos, 
“One might even oe taken in by the 
epic pomp of Spenser’s ottnva rinut if 
the joke were not given away in the 
title , he betrays a lack of humour 
which comes close to obluscness, as 
he does also in his solemnly labo- 
rious demonstration that (he Mar- 
lowe of Hero and Leandcr was in- 
spired by furor poeticus. A broader 
question is that of why these poems 
were written at alt, and why a poem 
such as Daniel’s Rosamond was so 
much admired. But we shall not find 
the answers here. 

Though heavily footnoted, the 
book has no bibliography, so (here is 
no complete list of the poems which 
Hulse considers lo be "minor epics". 
Some which would seem to qualify 
according to his criteria, such as 
Lodge's Complaint of Eistred, do not 
rate a mention. The book is fairly 
lavishly illustrated, but such intri- 
guing iconographical questions as the 
relationship of Shakespeare's Venus 
and Adonis to Titian's are handled 
with tantalizing superficiality. I can- 
not understand how Hulse can main- 
tain that the artefact gazed on by 
Shakespenre’s Lucrece is "a tapestry*' 
when Shakespeare uses the word 
“paint” or “painter” nt least a dozen 
times. Like many late-Viclorian com- 
mentators. he seems unwilling to cre- 
dit Shakespeare with enough Im- 
agination to reconstruct, even with 
virgil's help, a painting he could not 1 
have seen In real life. 


eridgean “willing suspension of dis- 
belief”, which she believes essential, 
would have been impossible. Read- • 
ing The Temple , she declares', is 
“pa rtiti paring both in tile act of wor- 
ship and the act of consecration V 
Even If one cap participate on 
such terms, there must be reserva- 
tions about .the book’s overall im- 
pact. By adopting Herbert’s own 
equivocating style, Asals buries the 
reader in a web of sanctified word- 
play, ‘ Tlie complex “grammar” of 
equivocation turns- out to be a schdl- 
astic series of variations on a single 
proposition: "Equivocacy offers a re- 
capitulation of the paradigm ren- 
dered by the- Incarnation: ntan .and 
God In one". Without this, the whole 
edifice collapses into the fragments 
of language the book seeks tp unite 
in the .Word; lit other words, .this 
reading of Herbert is essentially an 
’act of worship; and as such is a finely 
. .perf ormed cyreiridny. .•••.' - :■ 
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.'15, : Number 1 , March 1982 '(Uni- 
versity; of Adelaide, South Australia. 
..Three: Issues per year. Annual . sub- 
iscription. , SA 13-50 ..for' .institution^. 
: lAip.50 to individuals) iAclu,dds' 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 



■'of the FaeriHf[ Queen’[ And K. K. 
; Ruthyeh .on !■ “Critics., and Cfypta-;' 
.'.morphs! ObsbTvationa'dn the Concept 


Researcher 

We require a Researcher to work on a scries of 
lectures on the History of Britain, made by the 
feature department for Channel Four. 

The Researcher will provide background 
information for the presenter, will help sub-cdic 
the talks, as required, and will locate visual 
material suitable to illustrate each Lecture. 

A degree in British History and experience in 
publishing or television is essential. 

Please write with full CV to Helen Auty, 

Staff Officer, London Weekend Television, 
South Bank Television Centre, Kent House, 
Upper Ground, London SF.I 9LT. 

.-!« Ci/Ntii flp£onnniruscmffuvrr 

ItW/Tf 

mm London Weekend Television mm 


RE-ISSUE 
CITY OF LONDON 


Deputy Director of 
Libraries and Art Galleries 

Salary: From £15,825 to £17,604 
per annum Inclusive 

Applicants with considerable relevant experience are Invlled lo 
apply for the post of Deputy to the GuftihaM.Ibnirlan, Dhwtor 

. of Lforarlw and Ari.®*^**; '^ ■ '.•■ • •- i- n;- 

Th? eervtea, baaed In GulldhaH Library, '• Iholu'dM the ' City 
Business Library, St. Bride Printing Library, a fending ' library-. | 
8yalem and IWo art galleries (Including the new Ifbrary and art 
gaflaiy In the Barbican Arts arid Conference Centre). 

Allhough experience' pf major reference libraries and archives 
. ta Important, the main emphasis of duties Is on central 
administration ahd eupeivlslon of the fending library service. 
Further details and form of application from: 

Guildhall Librarian,. Afdermanbury, Londorj EC2P 2EJ. 
Closing data for apptloat|onB‘. iBth June, leaa. 


THE TIMES 

■ LITERARY 

; . 's&ttementt 

: Classified Advertisement Rates 

;! ■' . Display on Classified Fa^&s :■ ’ J ' -i;,: 5 ;. ■' 

Single column centirqetre ; . £ 6 . 75 ^ \r.,' 

■ space; 99 m-x s.g. 460 I 7 S v , ?.i .. .. 

: 7 ^ftys. preceding I, publication! . : 

. . WhaM . : . '• • V ■ : 

All classifications*. £ 1 . 35 , per. line, • \ 

Miniriiiinri ’3 lines £ 4.05 V 

. ."Copy. "date . 

. 5 days preceding publication . 

' . lBdx v : h urhber; fat?i I i ties . ■ £ 2.00 

-.- i . - *Except. ^lbrarian Appointitients • 

x . .. •• • V v Llbrfirfoh: Appoilgfanepfe 

■ Display biv Classified Tagus ■:? ... > ; . -i 1 
. ^Sih^e coJuipri’i^ritimetr^ ; £ 6.00 . -, .- : r v 

•: x s;c/. £S 4 iOO V 1 

' .'Cdpy'.datifi . . •• j.!-:- 

,v f 7 okys ; prjecedin^ I publication ^ : • i'~ : ' 

• ' ■ : 'Per^he ; ' : 11 ' - •; -•■■’! AJI 3 -I ./d; 
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